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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


ASSUMING THE MAJOR PREMISE 


The mills of the gods grind slowly. 
Nothing of the sort can truthfully be 
said, however, of a good many of those 
used by our contemporaries in educa- 
tion. In the name of ‘“‘science’’ re- 
sults are achieved overnight and an- 
nounced to an expectant world with all 
the assurance of the enthusiast not too 
much hampered by practical experi- 
ence. 

Perhaps the extreme case is that of 
the examination and treatment of a 
fourth-grade pupil, found to be defi- 
cient in reading. After a brief diagnosis 
and application of ‘remedial measures,” 
the announcement is gravely made that 
in the light of this experience we may 
safely assume that the proper method of 
dealing with all fourth-grade pupils 
having similar disabilities is that used 
in this case. Making a sweeping gen- 
eralization on the basis of a single 
instance would seem to exhaust the 
possibilities of the scientific method 
in education and leave nothing to be 
desired in the way of economy, effi- 
ciency, and dispatch. Many of the 
“conclusions” appended to recent 
“scientific’’ investigations have little 
more to support them. We are in a 


fair way to be able to prove anything. 
A few figures and a graph will turn the 
trick. 

Perhaps the most insidious of the 
current practices is the assumption of 
the major premise. Everybody knows 
that what children should learn in 
is thus and so; these children have 
not learned this, therefore the school 
which they attend is inefficient. The 
criteria for the inclusion of items in 
the course of study in this subject are 
this, and this, and this. We have 
examined a few pupils, we find that 
these criteria have not been met, and 
we therefore conclude that the course 
of study should be revised forthwith. 
Or the investigator gives a few standard 
tests; he finds the pupils very deficient. 
He calis the teachers together; he 
arouses great enthusiasm, doubles the 
time to be given to the subject, in- 
troduces an entirely different method, 
works up a high degree of skill in the 
use of it, and after a few months “‘con- 
cludes’’ that the new method was alone 
responsible for the improvement ob- 
served. Everybody should at once 
follow suit. 

The thing is too rosy, too good to be 
true. The procedure savors too much 
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of the familiar methods of the attorney- 
at-law. The would-be scientist is too 
eager to win his case. He is tempted 
into presenting only the facts that 
support his hypothesis. He has forgot- 
ten his ‘‘Grammar of Science.”” He isin 
too great haste to say, ‘“‘I conclude.”’ 

Perhaps a little more of the spirit of 
pure science would help. Educational 
science is of course an applied science. 
Consequently it must show practical 
results. It ought, however, to make 
reasonably sure of the truth. Let 
some of the more rash and cocksure 
among us resolve to be content with 
submitting their findings to their 
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brother scientists for testing and either 
confirmation or rejection, instead of 
rushing so precipitously into popular 
print. Educational progress will thus 
undoubtedly be better assisted, science 
in education will have a better reputa- 
tion, and the American tendency to 
be ever running to hear some new 
thing will not be so much overstimu- 
lated. After all we shall be obliged 
in any case to muddle along mainly 
with the help of ordinary experience 
and common sense for a long time yet. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether we can 
ever dispense with them entirely, es- 
pecially the latter. 


SUBJECT MATTER AND THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS—II' 


WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


In the preceding article we studied 
several instances of conscious out-of- 
school learning. Among the ideas then 
considered, three especially need to be 
recalled in order to get our minds ready 
for the present discussion. 

First. In typical out-of-school learn- 
ing, subject matter and its intentional 
learning are brought in because they are 
needed then and there in order to attain 
some end which the learner has in mind. 
Such a situation may be stated more 
generally as follows: Some activity is 
under way. This is somehow held up; 
that is, something new or different must 
be done in order that the activity may 
go ahead satisfactorily. The old equip- 
ment of responses (knowledge, skill, 
etc.) working in accustomed ways does 


1 Continued from the November issue (II: 94-101). 


not suffice. A way out —a new re- 
sponse must be found. In _ the 
search for a way out attention is di- 
rected to promising aspects of the situa- 
tion (the objects of this attention con- 
stitute subject matter in its first phase). 
The ‘“‘way out” (subject matter in its 
second phase) being found and — as a 
new response — applied, the delayed 
activity is resumed. 

The reader is asked to note clearly 
that in such instances subject matter 
and its learning are introduced only 
after a prior moving activity has in 
some way been balked, and then only in 
order that the balked activity may 
again go forward. In more pretentious 
phrase, subject matter eventuating in 
a new response is, in the instances 
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strictly correlative with 


considered, 
learning (acquisition) and both are 
subsequent and subordinate to a prior 
existing activity. 


Second. It further appeared in the 
preceding article that a variety of simul- 
taneous learnings invariably attend 
each such learning experience, and that 
the normal and proper result of these 
manifold learnings, attendant as well as 
primary, is to raise subsequent experi- 
ence to higher and richer levels. So 
significant did this ‘reconstruction of 
experience”’ appear that we were dis- 
posed to demand that this conception 
define for us the verb to learn, and ac- 
cordingly we questioned whether any- 
thing has been truly or properly learned 
which does not actively tend to reénter 
and remake life, and this soon rather 
than in some distant future. 

Third. As a kind of bridge between 
any single instance of learning experi- 
ence, separately considered, and the re- 
making of the stream of experience we 
got the idea of growth. And this 
growth appeared to have three signifi- 
cant aspects: (1) a new insight into the 
possibilities of situations confronting 
us, (2) new inclinations correlative with 
the new insight and new sensitivities, 
and (3) new powers of achieving corre- 
sponding to both. That the typical 
learning situation described above leads 
naturally to such growth seems evident, 
and equally evident does it seem that 
such growth would normally mean the 
raising of subsequent experience, at 
least in some measure or respect, to a 
higher and richer level. 

On these three conceptions of growth, 
of the remaking of experience, and of 
the natural subordination of the learn- 
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ing process to the experience process, 
the remaining discussion will proceed. 
In the matter now presented the tradi- 
tional conception of school learning will 
be contrasted with that summarized 
above, and the respective outcomes 
compared. 

In the ordinary traditional concep- 
tion of school learning, especially as 
this is reénforced by current concep- 
tions of efficiency, the teacher is given a 
“course of study”’ in which “subject 
matter requirements’’ are stated with a 
considerable degree of fullness and de- 
tail. The teacher is expected to 
“teach” this “subject matter,’ and 
pupils are expected to ‘“‘learn”’ it. 
Success, alike of the pupils and of the 
teacher, is supposed to be shown by the 
results of certain examinations, and of 
late years, at least for certain ‘‘sub- 
jects,” by the results of certain ‘‘ stand- 
ardized tests and measures.” It is 
assumed, perhaps naively, that at some 
later time, typically during the post- 
school period of life, there will arise need 
to use the subject matter so learned 
and that it will accordingly then be put 
to use. 

In order to bring out more clearly the 
opposed points of view and their cor- 
relative outcomes, it may be well to 
present first a series of questions and 
give to each the contrasted answers de- 
manded by the two positions. After 
the two points of view have thus been 
clarified we can then the better consider 
the contrasted outcomes that respec- 
tively follow. The first question in 
such a series should, if possible, be 
chosen to present the crux of the differ- 
ence between the two opposed positions. 
Once the crux is located, the remaining 
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contrasted aspects should follow largely 
from the yea and nay of this. And can 
we find such a crux? It appears that 
we can, and that this crux lies in the 
different points of view regarding sub- 
ject matter and its proper place both in 
the learning process and in experience. 
Our first question accordingly is: 

1. What is subject matter? 

Traditional answer. — Subject mat- 
ter is primarily matter-set-out-to-be- 
learned, presumably needed for carry- 
ing on life in the post-school period. It 
is typically expressed in symbols and 
presented in a form intended to facili- 
tate its acquisition. 

Answer here made. — Subject matter 
of study presupposes a balked activity. 
To remove the hindrance we study the 
situation to find a new way out, we seek 
to get a new way of responding which 
shall start the activity going anew. 
Subject matter thus has two phases: 
first, as the object of attention and 
thought while we seek the ‘‘way out”’ 
of the difficulty; second, as the ‘way 
out’’—the new response itself now 
that it has been found and is being ap- 
plied to relieve the situation. In the 
first place the ‘‘ way out”’ lies as yet im- 
plicit in what is properly subject-mat- 
ter-of-study. In the second, the ‘‘way 
out’’ is now explicit and may be thought 
of as subject-matter-of-learning. 

From this point of view we may con- 
trast actual with merely potential sub- 
ject matter. To us elders who know 
the race experience and can easily think 
of future situations in which the child’s 
activities will be balked unless he has 
available this race experience, it has 
been easy to identify subject matter 
with the best of the race-experience 
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selected for learning by the growing 
child. But from the analysis here made 
such is at best only potential subject 
matter, waiting in its human and mate- 
rial embodiments for the time when it 
will become actual subject matter of 
search and learning to the child as he 
shall first need it. 

The reader is urged to patience as we 
struggle to think clearly along unaccus- 
tomed paths. The old terms so easily 
lead us along the well-worn grooves of 
accustomed thought that the new analy- 
sis is at every turn handicapped. To 
one not on his guard the inevitable 
shrinking from unaccustomed thought 
may be mistaken for grounds of rational 
rejection. Let us walk together to the 
end, then weigh and accept or reject on 
considered merits. 

In using the term ‘“‘subject matter’ 
from the point of view here presented 
we mean, then, subject-matter-of-learn- 
ing as it appears in a situation where 
learning plays its original and natural 
part. That is, we contemplate that a 
‘“‘way out” is now needed, and that it 
will be sought, found, applied, and 
learned. The learning (acquiring psy- 
chologically the new response) is in 
a sense incidental, although intrinsic 
would be a better term to use. This 
learning may be effected partly by the 
process of finding the ‘‘way out,” 
partly by using the “‘way out’ once 
it has been found. In exceptional 
cases special subsidiary learning efforts 
may be necessary. These may be con- 
sidered as temporary deflections from 
the original activity, perhaps in order to 
establish some controverted fact or 
principle, perhaps to acquire sufficient 
working command of some needed 
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principle, fact, or skill. While such tem- 
porary deflections are hardly to be re- 
corded as even in superficial appearance 
exceptions to the analysis set out above, 
they are of considerable importance in 
explaining how our conscious education 
moved from the position here upheld, 
which was undoubtedly the original 
practice, to the traditional position and 
practice. 

This is not the place to _ elab- 
orate the argument, but a hint may 
be found in the fact that school pro- 
cedure has evolved largely from the top 
downward. <A short cut seemed to be 
found when children were to be saved 
the necessity of searching and weighing 
and were to be put instead exclusively 
to ‘‘learning,’’ that is, to memorizing or 
drilling in order to acquire solutions 
which, it was supposed, could now be 
efficiently handed down from above. 
It begins to appear that the short cut 
overlooks so much of value that a recon- 
sideration is necessary. Until all perti- 
nent facts are properly considered in 
their due relationships, an open mind 
is a prime requisite. The traditional 
point of view in spite of its long and 
wide acceptance may after all prove not 
to be the best. 

The contrasted answers to the first 
question are thus clear. The tradi- 
tional view looks upon subject matter 
as something to be ‘‘learned”’ now, 
then held — largely in cold storage — 
and later used as the post-school life 
may call for it. The point of view here 
advocated is that, psychologically, sub- 
ject matter represents something (a new 
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response) now needed to be got in order 
to carry on successfully activities that 
otherwise enlist the efforts of the 
learner. 

2. What does it mean to learn? 

Traditional answer.—To learn in 
school means to acquire mainly infor- 
mation and skill so that — in theory at 
least — these may be used in later life as 
occasion may then arise. Since the 
school cannot apply this aim as a di- 
rect test, learning in school has usu- 
ally meant such acquisition as enables 
the pupils to “stand” the school tests 
of ‘‘recitation’’ and “examination.” 
Modern scientific measures are the 
latest effort to perfect this procedure. 

Answer here made. — Learning to be 
complete must serve a twofold func- 
tion: first, it must enable the learner to 
grapple successfully with some present 
hindering difficulty, and, second, it 
must in consequence so modify the 
learner that his subsequent experience 
is thereby remade. This remaking will 
take in varying degree the three lines of 
advance previously noted: new insight 
into possibilities, new inclinations cor- 
relative, and new powers of achieving. 
Learning arises in and from experience; 
it is best tested by its dynamic tendency 
to réenter and remake subsequent 
experience.! 

3. What does it mean to study? 

Traditional answer.—To study 
means so to act as to acquire what is set 
before one to be “‘learned.”’ As learn- 
ing contemplates typically information 
and skill, so study has meant to go 
through with the practice requisite for 


‘ 


1It ought perhaps to be stated that in the effort to make clear the two contrasted positions reference in each case is made inten- 


tionally to the logically self-consistent position. 


In actual practice every variety of compromise is found. 


Particularly, the tradi- 


tional view has of late years been giving way gradually in an approach to some of the features of the position here advocated. Sel- 


dom if ever is there seen a clear-cut instance of either position. 
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fixing satisfactorily this information 
and skill. 

Answer here made.— To study im- 
plies a novel difficulty to be sur- 
mounted. It refers to all the efforts to 
be made in order to find and apply the 
needed new response which shall relieve 
the difficult situation. 

4. What is teaching? 

Traditional view.— Teaching  in- 
cludes all the steps taken by the teacher 
to “see to it” that pupils “learn” 
the assigned ‘‘subject matter.’’ The 
teacher’s success tends to be measured, 
administrative relationships aside, by 
the ‘‘discipline’”’ of the classroom and 
by the ‘‘records”’ of the pupils on the 
school ‘‘tests.”’ 

View here presented. — Teaching can- 
not be defined apart from the total 
learning situation. It must contem- 
plate all the manifold learnings that do 
and must simultaneously accompany 
each activity in which the pupils en- 
gage. Since the teacher can by taking 
thought affect in some measure the 
pupils’ manifold respondings and conse- 
quently influence the total learning 
they undergo, teaching means all the 
effective efforts of the teacher to influ- 
ence the totality of learning results. 
The test of success is accordingly the 
degree in which pupils do in fact con- 
tinuously remake their own experience 
and that of others into something richer 
and finer. More explicitly, the teacher 
succeeds according as the present life of 
the pupils shows continual — and con- 
tinuous — enrichment, an ever finer 
insight into the possibilities in living, 
ever stronger interest in these new possi- 
bilities, and ever more efficient means 
of achieving these aims. 


ac 
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5. What is a curriculum? 

Traditional view. — The curriculum 
consists of an organized succession of 
those things feasible for children to 
‘“‘learn’”’ which as adults they will most 
need to ‘‘know.”’ The tendency has 
been largely toward information and 
skill, because these lend themselves 
best to a régime of assignment, coercion, 
memory, and drill. 

Apart from meeting school tests, the 
immediate functioning of learning has 
been generally disregarded, except in 
the matter of propezdeutics (that is, 
things learned to facilitate other learn- 
ing). But as the ‘“propzdeutics”’ have 
of necessity vied with the ‘other learn- 
ing’’ in remoteness from the life of the 
child as he conceives it, this has in effect 
proved no real exception. From this 
traditional point of view subject matter 
and learning are equally isolated from 
any natural setting of present living. 
So far as concerns childhood they 
neither arise in experience nor lead back 


to it again. ‘‘Deferred values” reign 
supreme. 
View here presented. — The curricu- 


lum is a series of guided experiences so 
related that what is learned in one 
serves to elevate and enrich the subse- 
quent stream of experience. For pur- 
poses of this discussion this succession 
of experiences is typically to be in 
‘“‘school,”” under the guidance of supe- 
rior experience and wisdom (‘‘teacher”’). 
The consequent enriching of experience 
is not, however, to be confined to the 
school curriculum, but ideally includes 
the total round of the child's life. Such 
a curriculum is by no means to be con- 
ceived as having merely or even pri- 
marily preparatory value. The ideal 
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would be a maximum of present child- 
conceived-worth combined with the 
maximum tendency to remake in in- 
creasing measure all subsequent experi- 
ence. 

3ut, some will ask, is not such an aim 
self-contradictory? Does not consid- 
eration of the present as_ child-con- 
ceived mean exactly a disregard and 
neglect of the future? The answer is 
no. The traditional practice indeed 
makes much of its claim to regard the 
future, but so far as now appears the 
claim remains to be substantiated. 
The failure of traditional school prac- 
tice to remake life is only too evident. 
The position here taken is that remak- 
ing life now is the best guarantee for the 
future. If the procedure here contem- 
plated did, as many have curiously 
claimed to think, consider only the 
whimsical expression of the momentary 
impulse, there would indeed be just 
grounds to fear. But when the intent 
and effort are to remake present life in 
such fashion as continuously to enrich 
it in never-ending stream, the future is 
taken into account in exactly its most 
dynamic aspect. That we here present 
the solution to this most vital and diffi- 
cult problem is not claimed. It is 
claimed, however, that we are directing 
attention to the point that promises 
most for its solution, and not away from 
it as seems inherently true of the tradi- 
tional answer for deferred values. 

6. What is the place and function of 
the textbook? 

Traditional view. — The business of 
the textbook is to set before the child in 
ordered succession what he is to “‘learn”’ 
along any line and — typically, at any 
rate —in the form in which he.is to 
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learn it. As such it is the strict cor- 
relative of the traditional ideas already 
presented as regards subject matter, 
learning, and teaching. In particular 
it lends itself nicely to a régime of “‘ reci- 
tations,” ‘‘examinations,’’ and conse- 
quent ‘‘promotions.”’ Possibly the 
chief purpose and function of the text- 
book in the traditional view is to deter- 
mine the activities of both teacher and 
pupils, since in its view teachers are 
hardly to be trusted and pupils not at 
all. 

Answer here made.— The textbook 
will occupy a small place in this point of 
view; but just how it will best serve re- 
mains to be worked out. Its most cer- 
tain function would seem to be as a ref- 
erence book or compilation suited to the 
advancement of the children. Prob- 
ably also some may be used to suggest 
fruitful activities. The degree to which 
the shift from ‘‘deferred values” will 
obviate the need of conscious drill is as 
yet problematic. There may be per- 
manent need for certain available for- 
mulations to this end. The whole 
tenor of this point of view is to subordi-- 
nate textbooks as all other tools to the- 
teacher, and not contrariwise as is now 
too frequent. 

When we endeavor to go further and 
contrast the respective outcomes of 
these two positions, we meet the diffi- 
culty that one point of view is old and 
long tried, while the other is new and 
little tried, perhaps nowhere tried out 
yet on comparable terms. This diffi- 
culty gives a double warning. On the: 
one hand we face the temptation to as- 
cribe all existing ill results to the old 
theory rather than divide them at least 
with other lines of human. fallibility. 
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On the other hand, as was intimated 
above, we face a tendency to count as 
arguments against the new theory what 
in fact are merely the annoyances of 
having to think things in new ways. 
With these warnings before us, let us 
first take up the older view and ask 
what do, in fact, seem to be the evil 
tendencies that flow inherently from it. 

1. As regards content of learning. 

The older point of view of subject 
matter contemplated, typically, assign- 
ment and testing. We find accordingly 
a tendency to reduce the content of 
what is studied and learned to such 
things as lend themselves readily to 
assignment and testing. Anything else 
tends to be ignored. If we cannot test 
it, how can we assign it? If we cannot 
assign it, how can we hold pupils re- 
sponsible for it? If pupils cannot be 
held for it, how can teachers? And 
what then have we to do with it? 

The result has been a discouraging 
emphasis on information and skills, and 
latterly on knowledge, but a corre- 
sponding lack of emphasis on habits, 
attitudes, and ideals, except such few of 
these as enter into the obvious adminis- 
tration of the schoolroom. Even here 
it has been immediate conduct rather 
than character effects that have been 
most considered. 

And it must be questioned whether 
the first effect of the more scientifically 
constructed tests has been to better 
this situation. As was necessary at the 
first, these have on the whole so far suc- 
ceeded best with the more mechanical 
school outcomes (information and 
skilis). They have thus often still fur- 
ther deflected attention from habits, 
attitudes, and ideals. The teacher who 
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is confronted by ‘“‘scientific’’ proof of 
her incompetency in the failure of her 
pupils in outcomes will 
naturally center attention thereafter on 
these measurable matters. The degree 
of importance attached to them by her 
superiors will be a practical guarantee 
of her acquiescence. Furthermore the 
very fact that these tests are more scien- 
tific and so more intellectually respect- 
able has, it seems, often blinded their 
more ardent advocates to their obvious 
limitations. The non-measurable gets 
overlooked. And some advocates even 
seem to think that norms of what should 
be can be constructed out of statistical 
measures of what now prevails. So far 
can science be used to bolster up the 
status quo! 

A still further reduction of learning 
content, regrettable in the extreme, 
flows at least in part from this specific- 
assignment-in-advance view of subject 
matter and teaching. If the school is 
to formulate and assign exactly what 
the pupils are to learn, then teaching is 
reduced to something very like indoc- 
trination. If controversial matters be 
treated on this assignment 
basis, the school would perforce have to 
take sides, and teach the side of its 
choice. What actually happens de- 
pends on circumstances. If there is 
respectable or influential opinion on 
both sides, the controversial issue is 
likely to be ignored. If, however, there 
is a strong majority in settled control, 
it is likely to put its doctrines into the 
curriculum and require them to be 
taught. The result of the first proce- 
dure is to impoverish the curriculum 
and in particular to deprive it of living 
issues. Ancient history, ancient lan- 
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guages, mathematics, physical sciences 
are much “‘safer”’ subjects than modern 
history, modern languages, biology, 
economics, politics, and the like. Of 
course biology can be taught without 
reference to evolution, and economics 
with a nice straddle on the tariff and 
slight reference to poverty and labor, 
but such is only to illustrate in other 
form the contention here made. 

The results of the’ second procedure 
are equally vicious, if not worse. First 
is the stultification of teaching. The 
teacher not being allowed to think 
aloud outside of the prescribed groove 
necessarily loses the respect of his pupils 
as well as of himself. If he does not 
become morally dishonest by thinking 
one thing and saying another or keeping 
silent, he likely becomes morally and 
intellectually bankrupt by refusing to 
think at all. A second ill result is the 
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gradual spread of the idea that all 
teaching is necessarily propaganda in 
the bad and indoctrination sense, that 
accordingly the important point is that 
“our crowd”’ hold control of the schools 
in order that ‘‘correct”’ (our) ideas may 
be taught. The infamous Lusk bills of 
New York State illustrate these evil 
tendencies, but the Lusk disposition is 
unfortunately far more widespread. 
We may reasonably hope that a return- 
ing sanity will soon wipe out the more 
obvious attempts at state interference, 
but the general disposition must be 
attacked at the source, by bringing up 
successive generations who do not think 
of education as indoctrination. To do 
this teachers and pupils must alike be 
free from the specific assignment in 
advance of ‘subject matter’’ to be 
“learned.” 
(To be continued) 


” 


THE LAWRENCE PLAN FOR EDUCATION IN CITIZENSHIP 
IV. Pupil Participation in the Management of the School 


BLANCHE A. CHENEY 
State Normal School, Lowell, Massachusetts 


THE PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


OLIVER LEAGUE 


The Oliver School is a miniature 
democracy in which pupils learn to be 
good citizens by being good citizens. 
The instrumentality which makes this 
possible is the Oliver League for Patri- 
otic Service. This is a plan of pupil 
codperation which carries with it a real 
share in the government of the school. 
This does not mean that the pupils have 
full control of the school — they are 
too young to bear such responsibility. 


OF THE 


But in those matters which directly 
concern their own conduct and activi- 
ties, the league is a true democracy, 
although limited in scope. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE OLIVER LEAGUE 


There are five distinct lines of league 
activities, all of which require constant 
exercise in good judgment, personal 
responsibility, courtesy, initiative, and 
teamwork. 

The housekeepers are responsible for 
the general appearance of pupils and of 
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rooms throughout the school. The 
room housekeeper makes a daily in- 
spection of the cleanliness of classmates 
and of the orderliness of their desks, 
and posts a graph showing the results 
of her inspections. The head house- 
keeper makes at least one unannounced 
inspection of every room each month. 

The traffic officers have general charge 
of the passage of classes and of the 
maintenance of order in classrooms 
when no teacher is present. 

The treasurer has charge of the thrift 
work of the league. He reports to the 
league the amounts of money put into 
the savings bank by the pupils. He 
also looks after the school attendance. 

The social committee has charge of 
assembly programs, holiday celebra- 
tions, and entertainments of various 
kinds. 

The community committee has charge 
of all activities which link up the school 
with the city of Lawrence, e. g., fire 
prevention and spring clean-up cam- 
paigns; safety, thrift, and health drives; 
a pageant of nations on the common for 
the people of the city; social service 
work in hospital, home for aged, and 
orphanage. 


HOW DEMOCRACY IS DEVELOPED 
THROUGH BUSINESS MEETINGS 


The organization of the Oliver League 
grows out of the needs and the activi- 
ties of the school. The members elect 
their officers by ballot in a regular poll- 
ing place in the basement of the school. 

Once a week civic business meetings 
are held in all the rooms. Ways of bet- 
tering ‘‘our room” and “our school”’ 
are proposed, discussed and voted upon. 
Then there are department meetings, 
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when the head housekeeper or the traffic 
chairman calls a meeting of room offi- 
cers to discuss problems of their respec- 
tive departments. At the council meet- 
ings the executive council, composed 
of the chairmen of these committees, 
the president and the secretary of the 
league, determines general policies and 
settles problems brought up from the 
room units by the department chair- 
men. 

The most important affairs, however, 
are the league meetings. The council 
submits important questions to the vote 
of all members assembled in a general 
league meeting. When rules regulating 
their own conduct are made by the 
students themselves, they become ac- 
tive participants in their school life, 
subordinating their own selfish interests 
to the common good. In this way they 
learn that democracy is intelligent self- 
direction and self-control. They be- 
come accustomed to abiding by the de- 
cisions of the majority. They realize 
that the right to make their laws is bal- 
anced by the corresponding duty to 
obey them. Furthermore, they see 
that a citizen who breaks a rule injures 
the whole group. Thus an effective 
public opinion is gradually built up. 


DIFFICULTIES OF THIS SCHEME AND THE 
PLACE OF THE TEACHER IN IT 


The democratic school is not an easy 
school to run. These inexperienced 
young citizens do not always think 
clearly. They sometimes elect ineffi- 
cient leaders. Democracy blunders, 
but a thoughtful democracy learns the 
lessons of straight thinking and good 
judgment as much through its failures 
as through its successes. 
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It requires much thought and great 
skill on the part of the teacher to make 
her pupils conscious of their bungling, 
and at the same time to inspire in them 
a keen desire to manage their affairs 
more intelligently and so more effi- 
ciently. It is her duty, as the wisest 
member of the group, and as their natu- 
ral leader, to strike the happy medium 
between too much guidance on the one 
hand and too little guidance on the 
other hand. 


STENOGRAPHIC REPORT OF A COUNCIL 
MEETING 


President. The meeting will now come to order. 
The first business will be the reading of the 
minutes of the last meeting. 
(The Secretary reads her report.) 

President. Are there any omissions or correc- 

tions? The minutes stand approved as read. 
Any new business to come before the meeting? 

Traffic Chairman. I move that this coming 
Thursday I tell the children in the Assembly 
that this coming week will be our Traffic 
Week, and ask that they try especially for 
that week. 

Member. Second the motion. 

President. It is moved and seconded that next 
week we set aside as Traffic Week. 

Traffic Chairman. I think it would be well to tell 
the children because most of them don’t 
know about it. 

President. I suggest that we tell the traffic officer 
what points the children are to work for 
during Traffic Week. 

Community Chairman. Mr. President, one point 
would be to keep close to the one in front of 
you. Mr. President, another thing would be 
to get in line quickly. 

Housekeeper. Mr. President, another suggestion 
that I offer would be to control themselves 
and not depend on the Traffic Officer. 

President. Don't you think posture and straight 
lines and not scraping the feet are good to 
work for? 

Vice-President. Mr. President, I think posture 
would be a good thing. 


President. The question is, “Shall we have 
Traffic Week next week or not?” 

(Hands are raised.) 

The motion is carried unanimously. 

Treasurer. I have a report to make this week 
about the attendance because the month was 
up last week, but we did not go down to the 
Assembly Hall so I have to give it this week. 
I will also give the amount of money saved 
by the school, too. 

(Treasurer reads the attendance report.) 

Room 304 has the very best attendance record 
since December because she has 98.14 per cent for 
the room and that is a very good attendance. 
Mr. Sullivan said the highest attendance he had 
on record is 99.02 per cent. Room 309 had that 
in December and this is the next highest this year. 
And that is the highest in the whole school, too. 

I went to the Essex Savings Bank because that 
bank collects the money from the Oliver School 
and I tried to find out the three nearest schools 
to the Oliver, but they didn’t collect from all the 
schools, only collected from five. 

Oliver: $1,633.27, etc., etc. 

The Oliver School has the highest amount. 

All the schools say that we have more than 1000 
pupils. They are counting the primaries. But 
the primaries don’t help us much and I think the 
pupils in our school save more. 

Traffic Chairman. Mr. President, I move that 
the report of the Treasurer be accepted as 
read. 

President. It has been moved and seconded that 
the Treasurer’s report be accepted as read. 

All those in favor? (All in favor.) 

All those opposed? (None.) 

Motion carried unanimously. 

Community Chairman. Mr. President, at the last 
meeting it was suggested that I take charge 
of a clean-up campaign and go to the Health 
Department and find out what the Oliver 
League could do to help. I went over there 
and I got these bulletins (passes bulletins to 
each member of the Council) and the man 
told me I could give these out to the League, 
and if they clean up their yards they can put 
their name and address and bring it over then 
to the Health Department. I think the week 
of April 19 would be a good week to have the 
children clean up their yards and sign these 
if they want to. 
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President. WHas anyone any suggestions to offer? 

Vice-President. Mr. President, as this clean-up 
week prevents disease, it would be good if 
some one would say that down in the hall. 

Housekeeper. Mr. President, I think that is a 
good idea. 

Traffic Chairman. Mr. President, I want to know 
how we are going to plan this campaign for 
clean-up week. 

Community Chairman. Mr. President. Well, 
each pupil will clean up their own yard and 
we will have an inspector go or we will ap- 
point a committee to go around and see if 
each yard is cleaned up. 

President. The Vice-President will now take the 
chair. 

Mr. Chairman (President talking): I believe 
that we ought to have this campaign in order to 
improve the welfare of the city and it will be a 
good opportunity for the Oliver League because 
it is founded on the principle of patriotic service, 
and this is how we can help our city. 

One member asked how are we going to plan to 
have clean-up week. I believe we. ought to ap- 
point a committee as the Head Community Chair- 
man said, and keep these slips on the back of 
these pamphlets for a while, and then go around 
to every address on these slips and see if the yard 
is well cleaned and try to get the parents inter- 
ested in this; tell the parents this is a clean-up 
week and you want to improve your city by help- 
ing the Health Department. I am sure your 
parents will let you do anything to clean up your 
vard and your cellar. Another thing the Com- 
munity Chairman said was to have the cellar 
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windows open. That is good because now it is 

getting towards summer and all winter the cellars 

have been damp. There are plenty of germs in 
the cellar. I think we ought to try to kill those 
germs and do something to protect our health. 

Social Chairman. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the Community Chairman go ahead with 
the suggestions offered to him. 

Member. Second the motion. 

President (in Chair). It has been moved and 
seconded that the Community Chairman go 
ahead with clean-up week campaign. 

Allin favor? (All.) 

All opposed? (None.) 
mously. 

A motion to adjourn is carried. 


Motion carried unani- 


PUPIL REACTIONS 


Governing ourselves when we are young is good 
for us because when we grow up to be men and 
women we will have to govern ourselves. 

— Samuel Tepper 

This is a school government of the pupils, by 
the pupils, and for the pupils. 

— John Finkelstein 

How proud I was while waiting to cast my 
ballot — I felt like a grown-up citizen. 

— Sadie Gabrial 

If the country is on a democratic basis, why 
— James Kalil 

I am doing more for my school now than ever 
before. 

I like to come to school better now. 

— Andrew Cairns 


not the schools? 


— Vincenza Marzullo 





COMPOSITION AS COMMUNICATION’ 


CHARLES S. 


PENDLETON 


The George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


No human activity is more delightful 
than intercourse by means of words. 
None is more important for the welfare 
of society as a whole and the develop- 
ment to full capacity of each individual 
init. Mankind is distinguishable from 
beasts chiefly because he uses language. 
English Composition — if English Com- 
position means the fine art of putting 
ideas skilfully into intelligible words — 
is the one subject in the school curricu- 
lum which does not need to defend its 
existence by invoking aid from the 
doctrine of transfer of training. Men 
cannot live, and remain civilized men, 
without skill in linguistic intercommuni- 
cation. Men will not live, even though 
they might, without the joy, the radi- 
ance of life, which comes with the power 
of self-expression. 

If, in the course of reforms, every 
other current subject is thrown out of 
the curriculum, some form of English 
Composition will remain. I am sure of 
this. But I am sure also that what will 
thus survive will hardly be recognizable 
to many of us who teach what we call 
Composition today. 


] 


It is difficult for a gentleman to find 
words which are strong enough to ex- 
press what | think about the conception 
of Composition and the way Com- 
position is taught in perhaps most 
present-day schools. It is execrable, 


1A paper read before the National Council of Teachers of English at Chattanooga, Tennessee, December 2, 1922. 
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abominable. It begins nowhere and gets 
nowhere. It is universally despised. 
Pupils hate it, and ought to; teachers 
hate it, and whenever there is a change 
in the English faculty the Composition 
teacher is promoted to Literature, and 
the newcomer — often a greenling just 
from college or from the Normal — has 
the miserable thing shoved upon her; 
the only compensation is that if she 
lives she can, in time, unload it at the 
beginning of some other year. 

Seriously I charge that Composition 
as it is at present widely taught is not 
worth the effort put upon it or the time 
given to it in the curriculum. The 
same results which are gained now could 
be gained, and should be gained, in one- 
third the time. It would not require 
additional effort either from pupil or 
teacher, but only very much better 
organization of material and concen- 
tration of teaching purpose. If Com- 
position is to remain what it is, I am 
already converted to ‘‘ minimum essen- 
tials’’; and, as a true teacher, not a mere 
specialist, I am ready to give away a 
part of the present program time to 
some other subject in our overcrowded 
curriculum — to Civics, perhaps, or to 
the New Geography. 

What is Composition now? I am 
sure that, in brief space, I can define it 
accurately, even though unsympatheti- 
cally. It undertakes today (in very 
many schools, not in all) to inculcate 
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absolute accuracy in all the multitudi- 
nous conventional details of language, 
written and oral. It attacks these de- 
tails not singly but en masse. It at- 
tempts to instill a mastery of them into 
even very young pupils. In practice, 
it hammers at precisely the same errors 
and same sorts of errors in every school 
grade. There is no gradation according 
to difficulty or the natural aptitudes of 
pupils in the different stages of their 
development. To this statement I 
must, of course, except the scientific 
work which has been done upon Spell- 
ing. Finally, in its eagerness to ex- 
terminate all formal errors, it subordi- 
nates to a degree that means almost 
complete negligence whatever a pupil 
endeavors to say by means of his lan- 
guage. The phrases are so microscopi- 
cally scrutinized that no one pays any 
real attention to the ideas which they 
were intended to convey. 

The last sentence refers to the first 
two or three themes only which any 
typical pupil writes. After a very few 
bitter experiences, he ceases to try to 
say anything in his formal writings; he 
produces words, sentences, and immacu- 
late handwriting; he writes to supply 
the pedagogical demand. And if he is 
free from gross errors (he seldom is) his 
teacher is well satisfied indeed. I can 
truly say, I think, that incredibly few 
teachers have any instructional re- 
sources whatever for a pupil whose 
manuscript or spoken discourse does 
not show glaring formal inaccuracies. 

How long shall a theme be? How 
many of us are there who do not assign 
a theme, not in terms of a message to be 
phrased, but in terms solely of a certain 
number of words? And how many of 
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us have never seen — nay, do not see 
regularly —in tiny penciled figures 
perched above certain words in the mid- 
dle of writings that come to us the pu- 
pil’s score, which shows that he counted 
faithfully and at that point came to 
realize (oh, perhaps with what infinite 
despair!) that he must by hook or crook 
add a few words more. 

If this is ‘“‘accuracy first,’’ give me 
something else. It may be Language, 
but surely (I ask) is it Composition? 

I have just now echoed the phrase, 
“accuracy first’’; it is a clever phrase, 
and has had wide currency, the wider 
perhaps because it has been used to 
promote the sale of a certain coinage of 
textbook. Let us stop for a moment 
to examine it. Its clever author de- 
vised it as one term of an antithesis, or 
apparent antithesis; and we ought no 
doubt to look at it in this setting. 
‘“‘Accuracy first, or fluency first?’’ — 
a question—is the full statement. 
What does it mean? If it means, 
“Shall pupils use language precisely, 
even if rather scantily, or shall they use 
it glibly, wordily, vapidly, at great 
length but saying nothing?’’ — if that 
is what it means, I am heartily for it, 
and so is every other teacher of English 
whom I know. In other words, no one 
believes in, or teaches, “‘fluency”’ in 
Composition in the sense which I have 
just described. The ‘‘fluency”’ part of 
the antithesis is, in fact, a catch phrase 
which is intended, and does serve, to 
entrap the reader into a snap judgment. 
It sounds so irresistible that one does 
not search into the real meaning, the 
ideas lying below the glittering surface. 

So far as I know, every teacher of 
English who really comprehends the 
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spirit of modern education is for, not 
against, accuracy first. But there are 
in Composition two kinds of accuracy; 
and in this fact, not in an ‘“‘accuracy or 
fluency?’’ dilemma, lies the real issue. 
There is accuracy in handling the 
conventional details of the English lan- 
guage — spelling, punctuation, capitals, 
grammar, idioms, pronunciation, hand- 
writing, and certain prescribed forms in 
which some kinds of discourse (such as 
poetry and business letters) must be set. 
These things are inherited by us from 
our ancestors. They are inherent in 
that English language which has come 
down to us. Often they are cumber- 
some, illogical, not at all the theoreti- 
cally best possible way of linguistic ex- 
pression, and distressingly hard to 
learn; yet we must master them — 
every speaker and writer of the English 
vernacular must master them willy- 
nilly, whether he wishes to or not — for 
they are the rules of the game, the con- 
ventional usages which we have all 
agreed to accept and abide by. We 
must play the game of using English; it 
is what we were born to — just as some 
other persons were born into the lin- 
guistic world of French, Russian, or 
Chinese. We did not make the rules, 
and we may not change them. They 
are in the making, to be sure, all the 
time ; they are always changing slightly, 
and in this ever-occurring change we all 
have asmall part. But chiefly, English 
was made what it is by innumerable 
generations of our ancestors; and we can 
only learn — and we English teachers 
can only teach — for better or worse, 
English as it is. I do not know any 
teacher of English who does not seek to 
impart, with all the strength and peda- 


gogical cleverness he has, these funda- 
mental facts about our language. But 
not every teacher regards them either 
as ‘‘first’’ in the sense of overwhelming 
comparative importance, or as “‘first’” 
in the sense that the educational de- 
velopment of a child, in the matter of 
language, can best be effected by teach- 
ing these highly conventional rules of 
the linguistic game previously, in time, 
to teaching any other phases of the use 
of English. 

For there is also a second kind of 
accuracy; and some teachers (I think 
I number them clearly among the best 
teachers of English I know) consider 
that the accurate use of language to ex- 
press ideas and emotions takes priority 
over the other phase, both in impor- 
tance and in pedagogical effectiveness 
as the earliest aspect of English to pre- 
sent to pupils. ‘‘Accuracy first,’”’ in 
this sense, means to say effectively 
whatever you are trying to say. You 
may slip up on details of language — 
and to the extent that you do you are 
handicapped — but you must, first of 
all, have something to say, and, sec- 
ondly, say it so that your audience gets 
it, gets it all, and gets from your dis- 
course nothing else than exactly what 
you intended to convey to it. 

Language is a transportation line for- 
the conveyance of ideas. It is just like 
a railroad, which transports goods from 
one terminal to another. You yourself 
are the sending station; you load what- 
ever you have to ship out, and you must 
be sure that nothing else by accident 
gets aboard. You have a definite sta- 
tion to send it to. As you load from 
your warehouse, you keep this terminus 
always in mind; you do not ship to “*‘just 
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any” station; neither do you put upon 
the cars goods which are unsuitable for 
the terminal warehouse you particularly 
have in mind. You ship such goods, if 
you have any to give out, elsewhere, not 
there. And after the freight train has 
made its journey, you judge its effi- 
ciency by the condition in which your 
goods arrived at the other end; if every- 
thing came through — nothing of yours 
lost, and nothing extraneous to your 
shipment slipped in, you say that the 
train did well; it was a good railroad. 
Exactly such is the linguistic transpor- 
tation of ideas. 

There are many of the best teachers 
who think that pupils should learn first 
and foremost to communicate — that 
this is the main aim of English Composi- 
tion. 

All teachers of English, if the truth 
be told, seek to assure the same out- 
come for their pupils. The differences 
are only a matter of emphasis and of 
chronology in the school course. Some 
would hammer ceaselessly from the 
child’s first day in school upon the mil- 
lion-and-one conventions which must 
ultimately be mastered. Others would 
subordinate these mechanical aspects 
of language — ultimately teaching them 
all, of course (I do not know one 
teacher who would finally omit them) 
—and would stimulate the child from 
the first to have things to say, the desire 
to say them, and a yearning to have his 
audience get from him just what he in- 
tends, and nothing else. Such teachers 
consider that this method motivates 
the mechanics, so that the child masters 
them, when he needs them, quickly and 
easily —even greedily — because he 
sees wherein his message was misunder- 
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stood or lost by the way for want of 
them. 

There are, then, these two ways of 
going about instruction in Composition 
—two ways which ultimately would 
converge upon a single goal. The 
method of hammering upon details is 
strongly advocated by nearly all college 
teachers as the thing they would like to 
see done in the high school and ele- 
mentary school. They would like to 
have it done there, they say, so that 
they can begin with college freshmen to 
teach boys and girls to say something 
by means of language. This method is 
practiced in nearly all ‘“‘prep’’ schools 
— whose goal is almost singly and solely 
a college-entrance examination. The 
overwhelming disadvantage, when ap- 
plied to high schools and elementary 
schools, is that the great majority of 
their students do not go on to college. 
Many from the grades do not even enter 
high school. All these pupils would, 
under this system, never be taught 
really to use language. They would 
merely pile up an enormous heap of in- 
formation about correctness in language 
to be available if in the future they ever 
should have occasion to use it skilfully. 
There would be little or no practice, 
under motivation, toward real social 
power in speech and writing. 

The method of beginning with the 
details of language and emphasizing 
them chiefly tends to prevail also in a 
good many large high schools and in a 
good many elementary systems in big 
cities. It is much the easier in stand- 
ardizing all sorts and conditions of 
schools and teachers — keeping them 
all at the same work during a given 
time, and making supervision easy. 
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Free self-expression cannot readily be 
controlled so rigidly. There is also the 
advantage that its results can be more 
accurately tested by an examination. 
But a sufficient answer to these two 
advantages of the method of hammering 
details is that, after all, the child — 
each child — is and must be the center 
of any good school system. And chil- 
dren are individuals, all different, not 
readily standardized. When a school 
tends to become very mechanical, it 
tends to fail in its highest educational 
functions. For this reason I earnestly 
doubt whether the imposing, monumen- 
tal schools are not often less effective 
than smaller schools in really develop- 
ing children. And I doubt whether 
their methods in English are to be 
copied. 

The other way of teaching — by in- 
troducing the pupil from the first into 
real social situations and, as he responds 
to these, acquainting him and habituat- 
ing him to conventionally correct lan- 
guage — this method, I think, is sup- 
ported by all the weight of modern 
educational thought. It introduces no 
memory work without motivation: for 
every linguistic fact a child learns there 
isan immediate use. Furthermore, the 
presentation of that fact to him to learn 
is always preceded by his realization 
that he needs it. There is no piling up 
of unusable knowledge. Every school- 
day is a section of actual life; genuine 
linguistic experiences lead the pupil 
forward through a natural development. 


II 


Let us consider now the pedagogy 
of Composition as communication. 
There are three phases of this: theme- 
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subjects and the assignment of themes; 
an audience for the pupil to address; 
and the correction of errors of language. 
My treatment of the three must neces- 
sarily be sketchy and brief. 

The teacher who considers Composi- 
tion to be communication must be, first 
of all, stimulating. He must invite, 
not command; lead, not drive; praise, 
not blame; reward, not threaten; and 
accomplish many of his results adroitly 
and by flank attack, not by frontal 
assault. His classroom itself must be 
stimulating; it should inspire even when 
he is not there. Pictures, clippings 
from papers and magazines, cartoons, 
poems, mottoes and apt quotations, 
jokes, ‘‘topics in brief,’’ and other 
thought-provoking and expression-pro- 
voking material should adorn his walls, 
in addition to the permanent orna- 
ments. These should be changed con- 
stantly; variety is an important element 
in the stimulation of children. His at- 
titude must be sympathetic. Unless 
he is tactful he will often be handi- 
capped greatly. His enthusiasm must 
be contagious. He must make every 
allowance for individual differences. 
He must not let the mechanics 
of receiving and filing themes spoil 
spontaneity of composition. 

I have no faith in theme-subjects. 
The more I see of them, the less I like 
them; and pupils seem to agree with me 
heartily upon that. Do not assign 
theme-subjects; stimulate pupils, then 
let them find their own. Use pictures 
and the other exhibit material on your 
walls as stimuli, not as prescribed sub- 
jects. There is a world of difference. 
Invite the pupils to write about what- 
ever a picture makes them think of, 
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whatever it suggests. They may, but 
they need not, write about the picture 
itself; it is only to start them toward 
something that they really want to say. 
The man who started the canard that 
children have no subject matter to ex- 
press, nothing to write about, certainly 
maligned juvenile human nature. But 
the wrong teaching attitude can dam 
up any well-spring. 

The right length for any theme is the 
precise length that exactly conveys to 
the reader just what a writer is trying 
to say. It is not measurable in words 
in advance of writing; but after the 
composition is done, any competent 
critic can determine it. Let us teach 
children to gauge theme-length solely 
by the message they are transporting. 

Boys and girls are not automatons. 
On some days or some weeks they can 
accomplish a prodigious amount; on 
others, comparatively little. 
themes — themes which say something 
— cannot be ground out on an unvary- 
ing schedule. Flexibility of the ma- 
chinery of receiving writings is essential 
to the best teaching of real composition. 
The teacher should expect, not one 
writing each day, but as many as each 
pupil can possibly compose — some- 
times three, four, or five, as the result 
of a productive day, or evening, or 
week-end. And when nothing at all 
comes, he should be tactful, stimulating, 
and generous in his attitude. 

The last point in my suggestions 
about helping pupils to find the content 
to write about is to encourage free dis- 
cussion, both in class and out of class. 
I would have occasional days when we 
did nothing in the English hour except 
accumulate material. Small groups of 
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pupils looking informally at this picture 
or that, this or that motto or pithy 
“topic” or poem, and all busily engaged 
in discussion among themselves — such 
is my idea of a very profitable day, now 
and then, in a Composition class that is 
a real workshop. And any pupil may 
start a theme, or several themes, then 
and there, if he wishes, to be completed 
at some other time, at home or in 
school. 

We have, indeed, been far too aca- 
demic, too aloof from real life in our 
handling of the problem of helping chil- 
dren to find content for their composi- 
tions. 

Now let us face the matter of provid- 
ing an audience to whom-each child can 
write and speak. The ideal audience 
— it seems to me, without question — 
is the class group, including the teacher, 
if the right atmosphere of sympathy, 
frankness, and constructiveness can be 
maintained. I would have each child 
read his best writings to this group. 
I would, indeed, make this reading of 
one’s own writings — to be followed by 
brief, helpful discussion — the usual 
business of the class hour. Ordinarily 
we give it up to much less profitable 
activities. Now and then there would 
be, of course, Composition hours de- 
voted to more general discussions of the 
ideals and technique of writing and 
speech. 

It is not necessary or desirable for 
every pupil to read every writing he 
produces. Let him cull the best, and 
merely hand the others in to the theme 
file. The class knows him then by his 
best work. Nor is it desirable to have 
him read writings only on the day when 
he produces them. Let us overcome 
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our old, stilted ideas about rigidity in 
teaching — particularly in every mat- 
ter pertaining to themes. A writing 
produced some days back is quite suit- 
able to be read, if its author has pro- 
duced nothing since then which he 
would rather put forward as his best. 
A thing may be read only once, of 
course, except by request. 

If a firmly-rooted habit of good writ- 
ing is to be established, every child 
must write a very great deal. Habits 
are not inculcated by a very few per- 
formances. One could not learn to 
pitch a baseball by making one throw a 
week for a period of nine or ten months. 
And I have known excellent high 
schools that secured only six writings a 
year, in English Composition, from a 
student. Much progress under such 
conditions is unthinkable. I should 
not be well satisfied with sixty; not all 
children would compose the same num- 
ber, but the best would write a hundred 
or more — that is, three or four a week; 
and they would do this because they 
loved it. When the spirit is estab- 
lished, unbelievable accomplishment 
becomes almost automatic; really, you 
cannot easily stop children who are 
thoroughly inspired. 

Some few writings can be saved out 
for an ‘‘Honor Group” —a file sepa- 
rately kept, which contains just the 
treasures of self-expression. Material 
for it can well be selected by vote, after 
deliberate discussion. Either on bulle- 
tin boards or in the school paper, if 
there is one, the themes in this Honor 
Group may be published more widely. 

And now we come to the last phase 
of our discussion: how to correct, when 
one teaches Composition as communi- 


cation, each pupil's specific errors in 
formal, conventional language. 

Teachers have made a fetish of a 
thing known as theme-reading. Edu- 
cationally it is the least productive 
activity, in proportion to the labor put 
in, performed by any teacher in any 
subject in the school. I would not 
teach Composition if I had to read 
themes in the ordinary way. By this 
theme-reading which I condemn, I 
mean, of course, the procedure usually 
followed; I do not advocate throwing 
themes into the waste-basket, either 
openly or surreptitiously. I stand for 
a better procedure to take the place of 
the procedure which has for a long time 
seemed to many teachers the only 
possible way. 

In the first place, in all discussions of 
papers read aloud and in all criticisms 
of pupils’ speech, I would exert a social 
pressure toward a careful, conservative, 
accurate, yet vivid and vigorous use of 
our vernacular. Pupils catch this spirit 
rather quickly. Comments ona theme, 
or upon some one else’s criticism of a 
theme, should always mention notable 
inaccuracies of language. The main 
endeavor of a composition is to say 
something. Whether or not it does 
say something, is the first item of any 
right criticism. But every inadequacy 
of language handicaps it in its effort to 
transport meanings; consequently, this 
should be pointed out and remedied. 
When one endeavors to say something, 
correct use of the transportation line, 
according to the rules, is a matter of 
vital importance. Any pupil can com- 
prehend this; and his own efforts to- 
ward a mastery of formal English are 
motivated to an extent that the kind 
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of Composition teaching I have con- 
demned does not dream of. 

I would keep pupils’ papers in au- 
tomatic files (folders or pigeonholes, 
preferably), into which the children 
put their own papers, and from which 
they remove them from time to time in 
order to read them in class, or for other 
purposes. Here should be kept per- 
manently all of every child’s writings. 
I would include his writings done out- 
side the English class, those in Geogra- 
phy and History, for instance, but 
that’s another story, and I must not 
turn to it. 

From time to time, class hours can 
be given over to pupils’ re-reading and 
making better their old themes —a 
survey of the file, of the whole stock 
there filed away. And pupils, in groups 
of two or three, can read each other’s 
themes. The teacher is always avail- 
able for consultations. 

Finally, as often as possible, there 
should be private conferences. These 
can be programmed in free hours, or 
before or after school, or — if the school 
system be not too rigid — during occa- 
sional class hours, with the other pupils 
kept busy elsewhere. Fora conference, 
it is not necessary that the teacher shall 
have read quite all of a pupil’s writings. 
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He must have read enough to pick out 
two or three notably habitual errors. 
Only the habitual error is serious; the 
conference should redirect two or three 
specific habits. And afterwards the 
pupil should never be permitted to fall 
into the old grooves again. 

It is amazing — I cannot help saying, 
in passing — how many of their own 
manuscript and verbal errors children 
will correct quite by themselves if the 
ideal of Composition as communication 
be thoroughly instilled into them. 

Composition is in a bad way; no one 
needs to apologize for suggesting a 
change. We are getting very little 
help from colleges, and very little in- 
deed from half-hearted modifications 
or downright evasions within the old 
“accuracy first’’ scheme. If Composi- 
tion cannot adjust itself to the ideals 
and principles of the newer thought in 
education, I for one will not defend its 
claim for considerable school-program 
time against the very legitimate coun- 
terclaims of newer subjects, of un- 
doubted value, which are seeking to 
find for themselves a place. But I be- 
lieve that it can readjust itself, and 
that the readjustment is now going 
forward in the classrooms of many 
skilful, modern teachers. 





THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN THE PROJECT METHOD—III! 


JAmeEs F. Hosic 
Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


The carrying forward of a project is 
an acid test for the teacher. It enables 
her to discover in short order where her 
chief interest lies. If she has been in 
the habit, perhaps more or less uncon- 
sciously, of thinking abstractly of “re- 
sults,’’ she will find it hard to concen- 
trate primarily on activities, on what 
the pupils themselves are actually do- 
ing. Not a few find it so. To regard 
the pupils as means rather than as the 
end is quite too common, increasingly 
so with the advance through the grades 
and high school into college. Even 
graduate students are sometimes ex- 
ploited in order that a “scholar”? may 
get on with his pet investigation and 
publish another book. Many a dis- 
turbing quarter of an hour will spring 
from an honest attempt to decide 
whether what the students are doing is 
the best thing they could be doing, best 
for them, that is. 

Yet this is what the sincere project 
teacher must certainly do, else all her 
professions are vain. True, the in- 
dividual pupil must subordinate his 
wishes for the sake of others, including 
the teacher, and he must, in George 
Eliot’s well-known phrase, learn to do 
the ‘‘painful right.’’ Nevertheless, he 
is the central point of reference and his 
growth alone matters. By that prin- 
ciple the teacher must be guided. 

A larger place for trial and error or 
success will be conceded in project work 
than is now common. In our well- 


1 All rights reserved by the author. 


meant desire to abbreviate the process 
of acquiring the most valuable aspects 
of race experience which have been ac- 
cumulated, we have gone too far in pro- 
viding ready-to-wear solutions of life’s 
problems. In history, for example, we 
usually furnish the correct, or alleged 
to be correct, interpretations lest the 
pupils should get incorrect notions. 
How absurd the practice is appears at 
once when we compare two or more 
‘‘authorities."” They fail to agree! 
What young people need is not so much 
stock opinions as practice in forming 
theirown. In the process they will un- 
doubtedly absorb and retain far more 
information than they do now — which 
is none too much, as all investigations 
show. 

When may we expect textbook 
writers to dare more boldly in this re- 
gard? Not until teachers are prepared 
to demand it, I suppose. A recent text 
in American history tells the reader 
that if he will look on the map of Europe 
as it was in the sixteenth century, he 
will see that three nations dominated 
the western part of it. From this he 
will understand why these nations were 
so largely represented in the early ex- 
plorations of America. But the writers 
never really intended that the reader 
should gaze upon the aforesaid map, 
much less draw conclusions from it. 
It isn't there! The pupil is merely to 
“‘recite”’ the passage. 

To say that the present system seems 
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well adapted to prevent pupils from de- 
veloping sound methods of intellectual 
work is largely justified by the facts. 
We are well equipped for the repetition 
of verbal information, apropos of — 
nothing. 

The project teacher must, therefore, 
expect to pioneer. Rarely will the 
single text alone suffice for any consid- 
erable portion of the work. The read- 
ing lesson that suggests nothing beyond 
is so far barren and inadequate. Not 
for long will the arithmetic problems 
in the book fit the case. Drawing will 
function largely as expression and music 
will be put to use. The teacher will 
have need of varied resources to enable 
her to guide the enterprises which her 
class has undertaken. She will of 
necessity rest heavily on theirs. 

Perhaps her most important function 
is to help the workers see wherein they 
succeed or fail, and why. The element 
of skill— method —is a prominent 
factor in all school work. Growth in it 
almost inevitably brings interest. In 
general we like to do the things which 
we are becoming able to do well. Now, 
only a few facts in history are worth 
learning so that they are always at com- 
mand, but the method of acquiring 
them should be perfectly mastered. 
Here is the chief place for drill, for 
“‘thoroughness.’”’ Once the ideal and 
the habit of sound learning are estab- 
lished, there will be no further com- 
plaint of lack of information. Yet our 
too common practice is to demand the 
information, let the pupils get it how 
they may. 

That the learner craves the chance 
to try his hand, everybody knows. He 


likes to play the game himself. Show 


him how. Let him try it. 


Judiciously 
and tactfully criticize his effort and 


shorten the period of adjustment. 
These would seem to be the main steps. 
Nothing but experience can enable one 
to take them wisely and skilfully; the 
project teacher is a learner, too. 


ORGANIZATION AND RETENTION 


The project teacher must also see to 
it that the work “follows through.” 
Not a little of the criticism which the 
idea has evoked has been due to a mis- 
conception on this point. One enthusi- 
astic advocate exclaimed, when this 
phase of the doctrine was presented to 
him, ‘“‘I never thought of that!’ It is 
very necessary to think of it. Allowing 
as much as we may for the vividness of 
the experience which projects insure, 
we must still hold a brief for definite 
provision for the organization and per- 
manent retention of the knowledge and 
skill which we are seeking to impart. 

The foundation is solidly laid in the 
preliminary planning which should go 
on in the light of the objectives. Re- 
lations are likely to be prominent 
throughout. Nevertheless, organiza- 
tion and retention should often be 
aimed at directly. 

How this may be done is suggested 
by the following example. The topic 
in the teacher’s mind was lumbering. 
She introduced it by telling how a car- 
penter had apologized for charging six 
dollars for merely mending a few steps. 
“You know how it is,”’ he said; ‘‘a man 
can carry away ten dollars’ worth of 
lumber under his arm these days.” 
(It was war time.) ‘‘ Why,” she won- 
dered, ‘‘does lumber cost so much?” 


That started the ball rolling. Pres- 
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ently a pupil stood at the board writing, 
as the class directed, an outline of 
“What we will try to learn about lum- 
bering.” 

Then said the teacher, ‘‘How shall 
we go about this?’ One girl remem- 
bered an article at home; she would 
bring it. A boy had an uncle in the 
lumber business in the Northwest and 
would write to him. Two boys would 
like to visit the lumber-yard near their 
home and make inquiries. All had 
the textbook. They would pool their 
resources. 

Then a program of study and recita- 
tion was laid out and recorded in the 
notebooks, and the enterprise was “‘on.”’ 

After some days of report and dis- 
cussion, accompanied by numerous ob- 
jects, pictures, and books—to the 
expressed alarm of the janitor — the 
teacher remarked, ‘‘Of all these facts 
that we have gathered, which shall we 
try to remember always? How?” A 
revised outline was now composed, a 
plan of review and fixing of facts agreed 
upon, and the work went merrily on. 
Every child was now a more or less will- 
ing and intelligent participant in this 
review. He was in a position to help. 
Examinations, so far from being dreaded 
or resented, were sought and welcomed. 
They were seen to be a necessary means 
to the end! Besides, why should any- 
body fear them? The pupils knew and 
they knew that they knew. 

That such a procedure does actually 
get the results there is already consider- 
able evidence to prove. Classes so 
taught meet the usual subject matter 
tests better than others — a good deal 
better than others — and that without 
any extra expenditure of class time. 


I 


“ 


That the class in lumbering got much 
more out of the work than the facts 
themselves is obvious. They con- 
sciously used a good method of work. 
They got something of the ideal that 
one should remember the important 
parts of what he learns. They prac- 
ticed a method of accomplishing this; 
and they passed judgment upon how 
well they succeeded at it. That future 
studies in geography went more rapidly 
and resulted even more favorably is not 
surprising. Such work requires skill 
and a sense of values. Both of these 
were cultivated. There was a definite 
standard of reference — and hence each 
could judge for himself. 

Particularly worthy of note is the 
development of ideals. An ideal is 
merely an idea plus a tendency to act 
upon it. It is really a judgment of 
values with a personal reference. It is 
the product of experience, actual or 
vicarious. 





One faces a problem, he 
finds a solution, and judges that solu- 
tion satisfactory or the opposite. He 
governs his future conduct accordingly. 
Ideals communicated merely as ideals, 
however, are feeble. One must realize 
their value for himself. He must “go 
through it.’’ Hence the importance of 
the project method in this regard. 
The teacher helps the pupils to realize 
the problem and the value of the solu- 
tion. What is called appreciation is, 
in one sense, merely the emotional con- 
comitant of the process. We needn't 
worry about it. Indeed, the outcome 
will probably be better if we don’t. 
Appreciation may, however, very 
properly be expressed; no small part of 
the teacher’s task is both to call out 
frank and just words of appreciation 
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from the class and to give them herself. 
Only so can the sense of values have its 
proper chance to grow. The danger 
lies, of course, in false sentiment and 
injudicious lack of restraint. 

How the teaching of ideals may be 
accomplished by the project method is 
illustrated by the following account of 
the treatment of Browning’s Hervé 
Riel. By way of approach the teacher 
said, ‘‘Children, if a man offered you a 
thousand dollars, would you take it?” 
“Yes, of course,” from the impulsive. 
“It would depend,” replied the more 
cautious. After the discussion of the 
situation had brought the issue clearly 
before the house, the teacher called 
attention to Browning’s story. It 
must now be read through to enable 
each to learn just what did happen. 
Considerable explanation and _ inter- 
pretation were necessary to make sure 
that all did know fully and exactly that. 

Then followed speculation as to why 
the hero refused the offered reward. 
‘“Didn’t he know how much he had 
done? Did it seem easy to him? Was 
he too patriotic to be willing to be paid 
for serving his country? Did he regret 
it afterward? Do we regret it now?” 
So far as the class responded to the 
situation as “‘real,’’ they undoubtedly 
had their conception of the beauty of un- 
selfish service, freely given by him who 
can, strengthened in no small degree. 


In this incident are all the elements 
necessary to the development of an 
ideal of conduct. The data are there. 
The issue is joined. Decision is called 
for. Each will judge as best he may. 
That most “‘appreciated”’ the hero and 
approved of Browning’s “monument” 
to him is fairly certain. The technique 
of project teaching went far to insure 
both results. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


McMutrry’s How to Study and Teach- 
ing How to Study is in point. Compare 
Dewey’s How We Think and Heckert’s 
Organization of Instruction Materials; 
also the manuals of study by Whipple, 
Wilson, and others, and the volumes on 
Supervised Study written or edited by 
Hall-Quest, including Miss Simpson on 
History, Miss McGregor on English, 
and Mr. Sumner on Mathematics and 
Science. Parker’s series of articles on 
‘Project Teaching’”’ in the Elementary 
School Journal for 1922 will afford 
additional illustrations. What the 
teacher's own conception of the subjects 
must be is set forth in the newer trea- 
tises on them, such as Thorndike’s 
New Methods in Arithmetic, Smith’s 
Teaching Geography by Problems, and 
Stone’s Silent and Oral Reading. ‘The 
best article on ‘Teaching Ideals”’ is by 
Mrs. Charters, in the English Journal 
for October, 1919. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN DEMOCRACY 


GENEVIEVE L. STONE 
Principal, Brewer Elementary School, Minneapolis, Minnesota? 


Note. — This article is not written with the 
idea of describing any self-government scheme, 
but rather because the writer is thoroughly con- 
vinced of the wider possibilities of such a plan. 
When children are entrusted, under careful, 
sympathetic guidance, to the management of the 
social organization of which they are a part, the 
situation opens the natural avenues for teaching, 
during the formative period, and in a virile way, a 
high order of citizenship and ethics; the parlia- 
mentary procedure, the making of reports, etc., 
give poise not possible in the traditional work; 
much valuable academic work may be the out- 
growth of the genuine demands of the big job; 
and last but by no means least, there is a tremen- 
dous gain in school spirit and interest when all 
are working together on common ground. It is 
therefore in the hope of pointing out the larger 
possibilities of student management that this 
report is submitted. 


As far as government is concerned, 
the needs of a public school are identical 
with those of a town, a village, or a city. 
Laws must be made and carried out; 
congested traffic must be regulated; 
matters concerning the health of any 
or all must be attended to; there 
should be efficient service in case of 
fire; it is for the good of all that building 
and grounds be kept in perfect condi- 
tion and beautified wherever possible. 

Perhaps it was because I found it im- 
possible to attend to all these details 
that I put the matter squarely up to the 
boys and girls. I needed help. ‘‘Com- 
mittees”’ was the first suggestion. But 
committees must be responsible to 
some one and that plan would not give 
the necessary relief. A plan of organi- 


1 Principal of Greeley School during this experiment. 


zation similar to the city government 
seemed workable and we decided to try 
it. 

Each room was a ward and elected 
an alderman, the various aldermen 
making up the School Council which 
would make suggestions and necessary 
rules for the good of the school. Each 
ward also elected a ‘Traffic Officer” 
(policeman is too full of meaning!), a 
Health Officer, a Fireman, and a Park 
Commissioner, each of whom, as in the 
case of the alderman, was to be a 
member of his respective board and 
meet in the Mayor’s office once a week. 
I reserved the right to be Mayor, ex- 
plaining to the boys and girls that the 
public could not know of our organiza- 
tion, and would insist on dealing with 
me. They saw the reasonableness of 
this and accepted it in the spirit in 
which it was intended. 

At the first meeting of each board we 
decided as to its organization, its duties, 
and powers. The President of the 
Council was chosen from their number. 
As is usual with children in selecting 
leaders, their choice was excellent. 
The Mayor appointed the Traffic Chief, 
Superintendent of the Health Board, 
Fire Chief, and the Superintendent of 
Park Board. For good reasons the 
City Clerk and City Treasurer were 
also appointed. 

During this period of organization 
the children, in some cases in the very 
lowest grades, had obtained a working 
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knowledge of the various terms — 
ward, alderman, traffic, commissioner, 
elect, appoint, board, nominate, ma- 
jority, ballot, teller, etc. Moreover, 
they acquired poise during the year in 
the necessary parliamentary procedure. 
I feel sure no child in that school will 
ever be afraid of his own voice when he 
finds it necessary, in a public gathering, 
to say, “‘Mr. Chairman,” and this is far 
from true of a majority of grown-ups. 
Upon the appointment of the various 
heads of departments, a formal letter 
was sent to each. This gave the 
English teacher an opportunity to im- 
press on the pupils that every business 
letter should be answered. The whole 
class was called upon to assist in pre- 
paring a suitable answer — the situa- 
tion being seized upon as a real motive 
for an English lesson. 

Board meetings were, to me at least, 
most interesting. At the outset, I ex- 
plained to the officers my views on the 
proposed management. They had been 
placed, through the confidence of their 
various groups, in positions of responsi- 
bility; they had the opportunity, as 
boys and girls, to demonstrate to them- 
selves and their fellows whether they 
were capable of doing in a small way 
what they might be called upon in a 
larger way to do as men and women. 
I seized upon the magic of the war- 
worn word “democracy” and challenged 
them to prove its worth to possible on- 
lookers. I further explained how their 
successful efforts would liberate much 
of my time and enable me to make the 
Greeley School one from which they 
could be proud to be graduated. In 
other words, I took the children en- 
tirely into my confidence and showed 
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them the need of full 


coéperation. 
Their later reaction convinced me that 
it was well worth while. 

At the first meeting of the Council, a 
committee was appointed to draw up a 


constitution. After a number of weeks 
the first draft was submitted. It was 
modeled after the Constitution of the 
United States, but even this adaptation 
must have been hard work for them, 
for when the committee first appeared 
in the Mayor’s office, the Chairman 
was very red in the face and dripping 
with perspiration! It was explained 
section by section to the Council and a 
copy was given to each alderman to be 
read and explained before his ward, 
after which it was voted upon, as pro- 
vided in the constitution, by the “people 
of the several wards.”’ 
it was ratified by the necessary two- 
thirds vote. 

The Council voted, after intelligent 
discussion, that no throwing on the 
school grounds would be permitted; 
that money should be spent from the 
school fund to repair the viola used by 
the orchestra; that in the unexpected 
absence of a teacher, the alderman 
should be in charge of the room. Each 
alderman appointed a reception com- 
mittee whose duty it was to make 
newcomers to our school immediately 
welcome. We learned from many 
sources that this meant much to the 
strange children. (Who does not re- 
member that first day in a new school!) 

On one occasion, the report that an 
officer had smoked cigarettes after 
school was the topic for discussion. A 
law was passed: Any officer guilty of 
conduct unbecoming an officer may be 
discharged upon a two-thirds vote. A 


Needless to say 
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majority would have been the number, 
but I tried to show them that to dis- 
charge an officer was a very serious 
matter. The officer under fire — who 
had smoked, probably, more in the hope 
of impressing the onlookers than be- 
cause he enjoyed it — was then dis- 
charged. The effect was wholesome: 
Eddie learned a lesson, but his room 
showed their faith in him by electing 
him to a different office the next 


quarter. 
The heads of various departments — 
Health Board, etc. — made a general 


report at each meeting of the Council. 
The Treasurer made a detailed report. 
Space does not permit enumerating the 
different matters brought before the 
Council; suffice it to say that neither 
the Council nor any other board over- 
looked anything which might properly 
(often improperly) come under their 
jurisdiction. 

Individual members of the Fire De- 
partment made temperature charts 
which were submitted to the Chief each 
week. In case there was any irregu- 
larity, the Chief took it to the school 
engineer, who understood the plan of 
school organization. During the spring 
and fall months when the fan was not 
running, the fire officers were held 
responsible for opening and _ closing 
windows for necessary ventilation. It 
was also understood that the firemen 
could regulate window shades. The 
Board was organized so that at fire 
drill there were officers at all doors, and 
some one (also substitute) was ap- 
pointed to carry out our two or three 
crippled children. At the close of the 
drill each fireman reported to the Chief 
the percentage of efficiency of his ward 


in terms of boys and girls. Although 
the children of the Greeley School en- 
joyed a great deal of freedom, it was 
our aim to show that, once a month, at 
least, we could exercise absolute self- 
control, so when the Chief sounded the 
fire alarm no one (not even teachers or 
principal) was to speak a word. Much 
to his dismay the Chief was never able 
to post a 100% report, but the effort 
was surely made by all concerned — 
even the kindergartners — and every- 
one, including the engineer, was most 
enthusiastic about the fire drills. We 
make no claim for perfection. 

At first, the traffic officers were very 
officious and inclined to take advantage 
of their authority. The citizens com- 
plained and this gave me the oppor- 
tunity to explain, and occasionally to 
other boards as well, the difference be- 
tween a boss and a leader; that a 
position of authority was an oppor- 
tunity not only to be helpful but to win 
respect and confidence. Traffic officers 
controlled ‘‘congested traffic’? (dismis- 
sals and bell-times) and when necessary 
maintained order on the grounds. 

Perhaps the group whose work made 
the best showing was the Park Board. 
There are many details which even the 
best teacher cannot attend to, but 
which if neglected lower the tone of a 
building. Our officers were held _ re- 
sponsible for these. All paper was to 
be removed from the floor before the 
children left for home; appropriate 
vases or bowls were to be found for 
flowers; a different committee each 
week took care of boards and erasers; 
closets were to be kept in order, and 
after each recess and opening of school 
a specially appointed officer saw to it 
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that no caps or sweaters were on the 
floor of the cloak room. Order and 
thrift often go hand in hand. The 
Superintendent of the Park Board 
‘‘made the rounds” several times a 
week, and individual officers were com- 
mended or reprimanded at the weekly 
meeting. As with adults, some officers 
were better than others, insisting that 
children’s desks be kept tidy, attend- 
ing to keeping the teacher’s desk, 
window sills, etc., in order. By the 
same token, some seemed better able to 
get results from their various com- 
mittees and appointees. 

The meeting I most looked forward 
to was that of the Health Board. 
Each officer reported his work for the 
week and the obstacles he had met. 
One report was particularly interesting. 
Charles, the Health Officer from Q 
ward, had been called upon for his 
weekly report. (Charles was barely 
six.) 

“Madam Chairman.” 

‘‘Charles.”’ 

“There was one kid who didn’t 
brush his teeth, otherwise they were all 
right.” 

Reports were made also by each 
officer upon his return to his ward. 
The teachers felt that this provided a 
strong motive for the oral English. 
Many children saw themselves as po- 
tential officers; in addition to this they 
came to see the value of clear, forceful 
language as evidenced by their criti- 
cisms, favorable and otherwise. 

While the teacher made up her roll 
for the day, the Health Officer inspected 
his ward. Noone knew what he would 
call for. One day it would be ‘‘ Teeth” 
and the next, ‘‘Hands,” or again, 
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““Necks.”’ At one board meeting, a 
girl officer reported that one day she 
had called for ‘‘Elbows,”’ and that a 
number were not clean! A mother re- 
ported that on a certain morning her 
boy, who had hitherto wept while his 
ears were being washed, had _ said, 
‘““Mother, wash my ears good, because 
I think it will be ‘ears’ this morning!”’ 
The Superintendent of the Health 
Board in each case was a girl, and each 
one more vigorous than her predecessor. 
They insisted on surveys being made as 
to the number who had no tooth- 
brushes. One Superintendent made 
arrangements with a clinic and another 
with the Anti-Tuberculosis Association 
to get toothbrushes for those who had 
none. Dozens were sold at five cents 
apiece. 

Each officer was required to find the 
number sitting so their feet did not 
touch the floor, and the Superintendent 
distributed our supply of crude foot- 


stools to the best advantage. Posture 
was not neglected. It was any officer's 
privilege — duty —to touch anyone 


and remind him if he had slumped in 
his seat or was leaning over his desk. 
The slogan adopted was, ‘‘ Don’t sit on 
your liver or lean on your lungs.” 
Officers also reminded childrén who sat 
during school hours with sweaters or 
rubbers on, to remove them. Each 
day the health officer went to the base- 
ment table and got the bottles of milk 
for the underweight children. Perhaps 
it was because they had so much to do, 
but the Health Board certainly was 
active, and individual members came 
to have a real vision of the service they 
were rendering. On one occasion a 
father, visiting the school, noticed the 
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announcement: ‘‘ Toothbrushes may be 
bought at end of lower hall for five 
cents, between first and last bells.” 
He remarked to some one, ‘‘I wish they 
had done things like that when I went 
to school. If they had, I’d have teeth 
now.” This was reported at the next 
meeting as an illustration of the good 
that health officers were doing. 

The school Treasurer was a very 
important officer. After collections of 
any sort, he rolled and banked the 
money; he wrote the letters and paid 
the bills. We arranged for a checking 
account at a nearby bank, checks being 
valid only when they carried two signa- 
tures — the Treasurer's and my own. 
Every Friday noon, underweight chil- 
dren, for whom milk was delivered, paid 
their money for the following week. 
The school Clerk and Treasurer at- 
tended to this, the Clerk getting the 
names and room, and the Treasurer 
making sure of the money. The order 
was given by telephone to the milk 
company, and after school the money 
was deposited. Nearly five hundred 
dollars, all in small amounts, was 
handled during the year, and to be re- 
lieved of these details meant much to 
me. Sometimes, as in the case of pay- 
ing the Board of Education for paints 
sold to children, the letter would be 
somewhat involved; at such times the 
Treasurer gave the facts to the English 
teacher, who made a written English 
lesson perform a real service. 

Toward the end of the year the more 
wide-awake pupils wanted a School 
Court. The President of the Council 
appointed a nominating committee, 
which presented ten names. Ballots 
were made with instructions, ‘‘ Vote for 


five.’ The elections were at large. A 
colored boy received the greatest num- 
ber of votes and his associates voted him 
Presiding Judge. Gilbert’s record as an 
athlete, his consistent effort in his aca- 
demic work, his poise and good manners, 
warranted this confidence. A rule was 
made that no one could be brought be- 
fore the court until the alderman had 
put the case to vote in the local ward. 
Then the name was posted on the 
Court Calendar which hung, for want 
of a better place, in the Mayor’s office. 
I never sat through a Court session, but 
I know it was a serious matter. Each 
case was tried by itself. A page was 
sent to the room and I was told that his 
summons never varied: ‘The Court 
calls for .’ I have never been 
more amused than one day when I met 
said page conducting H , our most 
mischievous boy, in all solemnity, in 
the direction of the Court. On the 
whole, the sentences were reasonable 
and effective. If A disturbed the 
boys’ line, for one week he must march 
out with the girls. Only once did the 
offender demur. In that case I called 
the Judges together and explained that 
the punishment, as laid out, went be- 
yond the point of helpfulness and would 
lessen the boy’s pride, in which case 
they had performed no service but had 
paved the way for future difficulty. I 
did not demand or even ask that the 
sentence be changed. I tried at all 
times to uphold the dignity of our 
officers. When the presiding Judge 
suggested that the punishment be 
changed, I in turn suggested that they 
send for B—— and tell him that, after 
careful thought, they had decided that 
a different punishment would be of 
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more help to him. I do not assume 
that in every case the officers sincerely 
tried to be of service, — that would be 
too much to hope for from adults, — 
but I know that many of them caught 
the idea. 

Our officers were voted insignia at an 
early meeting of the Council — each 
member of the various boards wearing 
a button of a certain color: Health De- 
partment, white; Fire Department, red, 
etc. When visitors came, officers, par- 
ticularly heads of departments, were 
introduced and their work explained. 
The President of the Council appointed 
a committee, one member of which was 
new each week, to arrange with the 
teachers for the weekly assembly pro- 
gram. The committee took full charge. 
At any other entertainment the Presi- 
dent of the Council read the program, 
introduced speakers, etc. On one oc- 
casion a visiting high school teacher 
had sung a number of songs. Our 
President, at the close, stepped to the 
side of the platform and in a decidedly 
man-to-man fashion extended his hand 
and said, ‘‘ Mr. ——, we have enjoyed 
your singing very much. In behalf of 
the school, I thank you.”’ No one ex- 
pected this, and I felt then that it was 
well worth while to give children 
genuine responsibility. 

So far, it has appeared that only 
officers profited by the organization, 
but such is not the case. Whenever a 
citizen resented authority, we tried to 
point out to him that we assumed that 
he wanted to do his part to make a 
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good school, and that when he failed, 
the officer was there to remind him — 
that the purpose of the whole plan was 
to make the school pleasant and profit- 
able for all. If he complained about 
the particular officer, we tried to make 
him see the difficulties of the officer and 
reminded him that the officer was the 
boys and girls’ choice, and that it is the 
duty of a good citizen to support the 
elected officers and, if necessary, show 
disapproval by not reélecting inefficient 
As before stated, standards of 
fairness were held before officers also. 
Children always covet the respect of 
their elders, and every officer knew the 
distinction we made between those who 
antagonized and those who got results 
harmoniously. This idea was worked 
out in all its ramifications whenever 
occasion seemed to demand it. In 
other words, our school furnished a 
genuine social and civic situation; real 
difficulties presented themselves; prob- 
lems of government arose. To solve 
these required a knowledge of the 
machinery of government, necessitated 
a willingness to abide by the will of the 
majority; stimulated the impulse of 
personal responsibility in the matter of 
voting; demanded not only loyalty to 
those elected, but courtesy on the part 
of all. 

These abilities and attitudes are the 
stuff of which good citizenship is made. 
They cannot be learned the day before 
one’s twenty-first birthday — they must 
be a matter of growth and experience, 
a contact with real situations. 


ones. 
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A PROJECT IN TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 
BUILDING A NEW CITY OF MILWAUKEE! 


The idea of building a new city of Mil- 
waukee came about in this way. One of 
our boys had scarlet fever and we discussed 
in connection with this instance the need 
for a health department, its purpose, its 
organization, how it is maintained, and the 
various ways in which we may be of service 
to it. This paved the way to just as de- 
tailed a study of other needs of our city — 
a fire department, city parks, power plants, 
apartment houses, city hall, police depart- 
ment, etc. Many children visited some of 
these places on their own initiative. Many 
obtained all the knowledge they could from 
their parents and friends, and occasionally 
clippings from newspapers giving bits of 
knowledge relating to the work were 
brought to school. This was the basis for 
oral language for several days. Out of 
these various activities there was finally 
created a keen desire on the part of the 
pupils to construct a city. 


ACTIVITIES INVOLVED 
1. Formation of Committees. 


In order to build a city, it was necessary 
for the children to have more accurate 
knowledge of what they were to reproduce. 
It was not possible or practical for all of the 
pupils to get such definite information re- 
garding everything that was to be con- 
structed. The need for committees was 
evident, so these were selected —a park 
committee, an apartment house committee, 
a power plant committee, etc. Each com- 
mittee was to be held responsible for the 
construction of certain buildings, and each 


committee had a head. We tried to give 
each child a share in the problem in which 
he had shown the greatest interest, and to 
choose for heads those who could best meet 
the responsibility. The manual training 
teacher helped in the selection of these 
groups because she taught the children in 
this sort of constructive work regularly and 
knew very well what each child could do 
best. Moreover, she had agreed to take 
over the project for the work in manual 
training. 


2. Excursions Out of School Hours. 


After the selection of committees, each 
group became active in learning more about 
its particular problem. Excursions were 
necessary. Parents heartily codperated; 
some of these excursions were engineered by 
a father or mother. Sometimes the chil- 
dren went singly and often they went in 
groups. 


3. Material Construction. 


The material construction of the city was 
directed by the special teacher of manual 
training and drawing. This involved a 
variety of definite work such as drawing, 
measuring, painting, and getting propor- 
tions — constructing and _ reconstructing 
from paper or cardboard till each building 
was complete, in some cases even to cal- 
cimining. At least a month was spent on 
this work, usually not quite an hour each 
day. I had never-seen a series of lessons 
conducted with so little waste. Every- 
body was busy working on his particular 
problem. 

Then came the placing of the city on the 
school ground, and the making of the parks. 
This too was wholly directed by the teacher 
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THE COMMITTEE 


Each 


child drew a plan for the placing of the city, 


of manual training and drawing. 


the best plan was adopted, and a new com- 
mittee was selected to carry out the plan. 


EVIDENCES OF RESULTS 
The results of the work may be seen in 
the accompanying illustrations and reports. 
While the pupils were placing the city, 
Mr. Patzer, the head of the Milwaukee 
Training School, was an observer. He was 
interested in what the little ones were say- 
ing. He invited a number of the class to 
go to his office and dictate to his stenogra- 
pher accounts of their excursions. A few 
of the reports follow. Each is given 

exactly as the child expressed it. 


MY TRIP TO THE POWER HOUSE 


Well, there were six generators on each side of 
They were all two stories high and at 
the end there were two that were three stories 
high. 


the room. 


When you put your hand on the wall you 











PLACING THE CITY 


could feel them running. 
It was all hollow inside. The ash car would take 
the ashes out to this boat and dump. When the 
boat was full they would take it to the middle of 
the lake and dump it. 

In this fire room, there were several big furnaces 


There was a big boat. 


about as big, well, about 100 feet square, and for 
getting the ashes into the ash car they had a lever. 
They would push the lever down and it would 
Up on the third floor there were a whole 
lot of big switches for turning on the generators. 


dump. 


When one was starting up it was going very slow, 
then it got to going faster until it was going as fast 
as the rest. That is about all I know, except for 
the coal boat. Well, for unloading coal there was 
a big crane with a bucket at the end. 
and down the room where the furnaces were, then 


It went up 


it would drop the coal into the stokers and push 


itinto the fire. That’s all there is to my story. 


FIRE BARN 


One time when I was at my dad’s store, my 
uncle promised me that he would take me to the 
fire barn. I told him we were making a city at 


school. Then he took me there. The firemen 
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THE CITY 


let me go in the fire-engine room and let me ring 
the fire bell. They let me get on one of the horses 
and ride on it. The firemen had clothes just like 
the policemen, only they didn’t have a star. 
There were two kinds of fire bells. One was way 
in the back of the fire engine and one was right 
up in front, and when you sit down you press your 
foot on it. Then they asked me up in the tower. 
There was a hose in there. They showed me all 
the horses. They had eighteen horses. There 
were ten men there. When the fire bell rings they 
always have their boots and pants right next to 
them. When the fire bell rings they get into 
their pants and boots and slip their suspenders 
over. 
MY VISIT TO THE TANNERY 


My mother took me to the tannery one after- 
noon. She was coming by the Normal School 
and she asked me if I asked Miss Green if I could 
be dismissed for the afternoon. She took me 
down there. When I got there, why, they had 
long sticks down on each side and they had the 
skins put out on these sticks. Down below there 
was some real flat things and there were skins on 
those. They were drying them on these things. 





ue 





COMPLETED 


They had been in water. After they were dry 
they took them down, and as we were going 
around the building we saw them taking them 
down. They brought them over and showed 
them to us. They said they were going to make 
furs and things out of them for people to wear. 


POLICE STATION 


My grandfather took me to the police station. 
We saw the exercise rooms for the people who 
were in the police station; we went and saw where 
they slept. The policeman who took us around 
told us that they steal saws — little saws — and 
saw the bars to try to get away. Some of the 
prisoners were playing cards. 


Note. — The writer does not claim to be 
the originator of village or city building in 
the second grade. The purpose of this 
article is to show how this particular second 
grade built the city of Milwaukee and some 
of the results we attained. 

ETHEL M. GREEN, 
Milwaukee Normal School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A CONSTRUCTION PROJECT IN THE 
SECOND GRADE 

A suggestion to the class that we have a 
house, to be furnished with products of our 
own construction, was received with great 
enthusiasm. A pasteboard grocery box was 
selected as being desirable in shape and 
proportion. 

In preparing the box, the teacher had to 
lend some needed assistance. It was lined 
with cream-colored paper and covered on 
the outside with gray constructive paper. 
A sheet of mounting cardboard, folded in 
the middle and trimmed to the proper size, 
formed the roof. The openings at the sides 
were filled in with triangular pieces of the 
cardboard. 

The house was designated as a Pilgrim 
House. While, in the main, we endeavored 
to hold to characteristics of the Pilgrims, it 
was difficult to avoid some discrepancies, 
as the children delighted in bringing all 
kinds of additions to the equipment. 

The occasion of our first handwork lesson 
was one fraught with great anticipation and 
suppressed excitement. It was under- 
stood that the best result was to begin the 
furnishing of the house. After the selection 
was made, the table was put in its place of 
honor, and gazed upon by the entire class 
with great admiration. 

Soon an autumnal scene decorated the 
walls, the best result of a drawing lesson. 

Other furnishings followed as lessons 
from the course of study were completed 
—a bed, chairs, a bench, a settle, a cup- 
board, and a fireplace. These were supple- 
mented by tiny tin and china dishes, a 
bundle of match sticks for the fireplace, a 
tiny broom, a key, and little wooden kitchen 
accessories brought by the children. Two 
small dolls were dressed as Priscilla and 
Oceanus. 

The children braided strips from which 
we made oval rugs. Some brought rugs of 
paper, woven, as they learned to do it in 
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Little 
pictures were mounted to decorate the 


the kindergarten and first grade. 


walls (an anachronism, no doubt). The 
children devised things at home and parents 
were pressed into service. 

Before the end of the third month, the 
Pilgrim House proved inadequate to hold 
all the things accumulating. Conse- 
quently, with the aid of the manual training 
teacher, a more commodious two-story 
house was constructed out of a wooden box. 
When the excitement over the advent of the 
new house had subsided, I asked, ‘‘ What 
shall we do with the old house?” 

The answer came, as quick as a flash, 
from a small boy, ‘“‘That should be a sta- 
ble.” The idea was enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by the entire class, and suggestions 
fairly rained. One child volunteered to 
bring a horse, another a wagon, and an- 
other, hay. A manger was at once con- 
structed. In this way the entire equipment 
was entirely worked out according to the 
children’s own ideas. 

The houses formed the centres of first in- 
terest on arrival in the morning. They 
were zealously guarded against any pend- 
ing, harmful accident. The cleaning and 
dusting were an honorable responsibility, 
awarded for greatest helpfulness during the 
week, in regard both to conduct and to 
effort in work. 

History centered around the Pilgrim 
House; particularly during the Thanks- 
giving season it played an important part. 

Rulers and their use in measurements be- 
came familiar, as the children were given 
the opportunity to ascertain height, width, 
and length of rooms and of the entire house, 
and in determining dimensions, also, of the 
windows. 

One interesting outcome of the project 
was that fifteen out of thirty-six children 
were making houses at home. Some were 
working for their own gratification, and 
some had the pleasure of others in view. 
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One boy was constructing a house for his 
sister, another for a sick brother, others for 
younger members of the family or friends. 
These progressing constructions at home 
formed the basis of interesting talks in class. 
Suggestions or problems in connection with 
the Pilgrim House were presented to the 
class for discussion, which was animated 
and ingenious. 
LILA STRONG JONEs, 
Philadelphia Normal School. 


A GEOGRAPHY PROJECT 

A geography play! The idea! Who 
ever heard of making up a geography play? 
That wouldn’t be any fun at all. Such was 
the sentiment expressed by Room 11 when 
it was suggested that we make up a geogra- 
phy play to be given at the Parent-Teachers’ 
Club meeting in April. 

Now, this subject had not been a popular 
one with this group of boysand girls. I had 
tried all semester to work up a little en- 
thusiasm but, well, it was not very encour- 
aging. I could not help feeling that the 
idea of a geography play might be a means 
of working in a review of South America, as 
well as creating a little interest. But how 
could we get it started? 

That problem, however, was solved when 
we decided to center the play around a little 
boy who had a strong dislike for studying 
the world in which he lived. The chil- 
dren immediately became very much inter- 
ested in the boy (geography, for the time 
being, seemed to be forgotten). They gave 
him a mother to worry over him, a father 
to chastize him, and three sisters to annoy 
him with their singing of school songs. 

Now to work in South America. Finally, 
after much discussion, they sent the sisters 
off to make candy, and the father and 
mother (after the appropriate words of 
advice to their son about getting his geog- 
raphy lesson) they put in their new auto- 
mobile for a little spin. Thus the small 


boy was heartlessly left alone to think about 
South America. 

Instead of letting him study, however, 
they let him fall asleep, and when some one 
mentioned the word magician, things 
started to work with magic. It was de- 
cided that we should have a magic geog- 
raphy book out of which were to come, first, 
a talking South America, who was to be cov- 
ered from shoulders to ankles with a large 
cardboard map of South America. One 
boy suggested that she fan herself to show 
that it was warm near the equator, and 
then it was quickly decided that she should 
wear overshoes to show that it was cold 
in the extreme southern part. 

Next we had the magician call out the 
eleven different countries to tell the boy a 
few things and to show their products, 
which they carried in baskets. Then came 
the important cities with interesting facts 
about themselves. 

One of the children had noticed in the 
office of a steamship company a picture of 
North and South America shaking hands, 
so we decided to have Uncle Sam come in 
and reveal to the boy his reasons for being 
friendly with South America. 

In the end the magician cleared the room, 
which by that time was pretty much filled 
with South America, and the boy was 
awakened to find himself somewhat dazed 
by the dream that had brought him so 
much knowledge. 


SOME OF THE REVELATIONS 


1. There was no real unwillingness or in- 
difference on the part of the children. 

2. One retarded boy, seemingly very 
quiet, had some surprisingly good sugges- 
tions in the home scene. We made him the 
father. 

3. A girl, after she had been chosen to be 
Bahia, asked whether she was a city or a 
country. We had just finished studying 
South America, too. I think she knows now. 
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4. Parents are a big help. One father, a 
cabinet maker, sent us about a dozen sam- 
ples of cabinet wood. He had written the 
name of the kind of wood on each sample. 
I noticed that in a short time the children 
were trying to see if they could guess the 
names of the wood without reading them. 

5. The geography book had constantly 
to be consulted. 


HOW IT WAS WORKED OUT 


The entire room worked together on the 
general idea of the play. Each day, when 
it was possible, we took part of our lan- 
guage period to develop the play. 

I wrote the different speeches on the 
board after they had been suggested, dis- 
cussed, and approved by all. Some, of 
course, did more suggesting and talking 
than others, but they all seemed interested. 


We chose eleven children to be countries. 
They studied their own parts and collected 
their products. They also made flags of 
the country which they represented. 

The cities decided on what they were to 
say, and printed their names. 
made a large map of South America. 
Three boys made the magic geography. 

A good deal of the practicing was done 
by themselves. 
study their parts. Much study of geogra- 
phy took place outside of the classroom 
and outside of school hours. 

Only the regular allotted time was taken 
for the play, except that the language 
period was used to develop the writing of 
the words of the play. 

AGNES STEELE, 
Merritt School, 
Duluth, Minn. 


One boy 


They went in groups to 
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PRESIDENT HARDING ON EDUCATION 


The Journal of the National Education 
Association for January states that Presi- 
dent Harding has given definite recognition 
to the proposals of the National Education 
Association with reference to the creation 
of a Department of Education in the 
national government and _ provision for 
Federal aid to the states. Among recent 
utterances made by the 
these: 

‘T believe in Government aid becomingly 
bestowed. We have aided industry through 
our tariffs; we have aided railway trans- 
portation in land grants and loans. We 
have aided the construction of market roads 
and the improvement of inland waterways. 
We have aided reclamation and irrigation 
and the development of water power; we 


President are 


have loaned for seed grains in anticipation 
of harvests. We expend millions in in- 
vestigation and experimentation to pro- 
mote a common benefit, though a limited 
few are the direct beneficiaries. We have 
loaned hundreds of millions to promote 
the marketing of American goods. It has 
all been commendable and highly worth 
while. 

“From the very beginning public educa- 
tion has been left mainly in the hands of 
the states. So far as schooling youth is 
concerned the policy has been justified, 
because no responsibility can be so effective 
as that of the local community alive to its 
task. I believe in the codperation of the 
national authority to stimulate, encourage, 
and broaden the work of the local authori- 
ties. But it is the especial obligation of 
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the Federal government to devise means 
and effectively assist in the education of the 
newcomer from foreign lands, so that the 
level of American education may be made 
the highest that is humanly possible.” 

The officers of the National Education 
Association believe that they may now 
work for the legislative program with re- 
newed assurance of its ultimate triumph. 
It is supported by a larger body of public 
sentiment than any other measure before 
Congress. 


COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
IN OREGON 

One of the most far-reaching enactments 
with regard to education ever made in any 
of the states of the Union is the recent 
legislation in Oregon making attendance 
upon the public schools compulsory for all 
children between the ages of eight and 
sixteen. The only exceptions provided for 
are children physically unfit or who have 
completed the eighth grade, or who live an 
unreasonable distarce from the school 
building, but the latter provision is operative 
only in case transportation is not furnished. 
Private instruction is permitted only in case 
of special arrangements with the county 
superintendent. The course given must be 
approved by him and the pupils must be 
examined as often as once every three 
months. If the examinations are unsatis- 
factory the superintendent shall order the 
child sent to the public school for the re- 
mainder of the school year. A fine of from 
five to one hundred dollars, or imprison- 
ment in the county jail for not less than two 
nor more than thirty days, or both, may be 
imposed as the penalty for violation of the 
Act. It becomes operative on and after 
the first day of September, 1926. 


INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN UNION 


The next annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union will be held in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, April 16-20, 


on 


1923. The prospects are good for a large 
attendance and a program of unusual 
excellence. Committees of publicity are 
being organized in each state in the Union. 
The officers of the society are: President, 
Miss Luella A. Palmer, Director of Kinder- 
gartens in New York City; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss May Murray, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON EDUCATION IN EUROPE 

The New Education Fellowship an- 
nounces the second meeting of the Interna- 
tional Conference on Education to be held 
at the Institution des Essarts, Territet, 
Switzerland, commencing Thursday eve- 
ning, August 2, and ending Wednesday 
evening, August 15, 1923. The aim of the 
conference is to discover and disseminate 
the most ideal methods of education. The 
motto of the conference is, Education for 
Creative Service. This is taken to include 
training both in self-expression and in 
citizenship. The promoters of the move- 
ment believe that the coming together of 
educators may do much to remove the 
causes of disharmony which divide the 
citizens of the world into opposing armed 
camps. Teachers of all nations are asked 
to codperate in promoting such a feeling of 
goed fellowship between the youth of 
different nations as will insure the future 
peace of the world. 

The officers of the committee in charge 
of the conference are: Chairman, H. Baillie- 
Weaver; Secretary, I. A. Hawliczek, Mary- 
land,’ Letchworth, Herts, England. The 
speakers announced include such well- 
known names as those of Professor Cizek, 
Dr. Decroly, Mr. Cloudesley Brereton, 
Dr. Maria Montessori, Dr. Jung, and Dr 
Jacques-Dalcroze. 

Americans likely to be in Europe during 
the summer who wish further information 
regarding the conference may write either 
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to Mr. Hawliczek as above Dr. 
Adolphe Ferri¢re, Institut J.-J. Rousseau, 
Florissant, 45, Geneva, Switzerland. 


or to 


JUNIOR RED CROSS MOTION PICTURES 


During the World War and the two years 
fo lowing, the Junor Red Cross made an 
extensive collection of motion pictures of 
interesting phases of European life. These 
have now been placed in the hands of the 
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Society for Visual Education for distribution 
to schools. Among the titles are ‘‘School- 
days in Albania,”’ “Playgrounds in Belgi- 
um,” “‘Apple-Blossom Time in Normandy,” 
“In Prague, the City of a Hundred Tow- 
ers,” ‘‘Giuseppe in Venice.” The rental 
is at the rate of $2.00 per reel per day. 
Address the Society either at 806 West 
Washington Boulevard, Chicago, or at 220 
West Forty-second Street, New York. 
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ON THE TEACHING OF READING 


Reading continues to lead among school 
subjects in point of interest for writers on 
method. The last few months have wit- 
nessed the publication of a notable series of 
volumes. All of them reflect more or less 
strikingly the results of recent scientific 
studies, though the range is from the scien- 
tific monograph at one extreme to a 
teacher’s account of her individual proce- 
dure at the other. 

The most generally useful of the lot is un- 
doubtedly the book by Stone.! This is a 
fairly comprehensive treatment, covering 
the results of investigations of eye move- 
ments, rate and comprehension, primary 
and intermediate stages, appreciation, oral 
and silent reading, tests, and provision for 
individual differences. The treatment is 
enlivened with numerous concrete illustra- 
tions and pictures, the bibliography is well 
selected, and the attitude toward moot 
points sane and well balanced. Every 
actual or prospective teacher should have 
the volume at hand and will find it adequate 


1 Silent and Oral Reading. By C. R. Stone. 
2 How to Teach Silent Reading to Beginners. 
* The Reading Process. By William A. Smith. 


in opening up the subject, particularly as 
regards the intermediate grades. 

Primary teachers will discover that, with 
Miss Watkins, oral reading in the first grade 
is taboo. She manages the year’s work 
without it and feels confident that her 
method is highly successful.2 Whether 
others wish to go so far as she has done, they 
will, at any rate, be glad to avail themselves 
of the wealth of devices which she has col- 
lected. As an offset to the perfunctory 
word-calling, now too prevalent, the book 
is to be warmly commended. 

Professor Smith has supplied an unusu- 
ally clear and well-handled account of the 
reading process and of the psychology of 
language upon which it depends.’ For the 
rest, he has chapters on teaching beginners 
to read and on the content of reading books 
(contributed by Mrs. Hunnewell and Miss 
McLaughlin) as well as chapters on the 
merits of oral and silent reading and on 
reading tests. There is little in the book 
not otherwise easily available, though not 
in one place, and} the} treatment is more 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 1922. 
By Emma Watkins. 


J. B. Lippincott Co., 1922. 


Macmillan Co., 1922. 
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general than that of Stone. Nevertheless, 
the brevity of the treatment commends it, 
and since no one will wish to confine his 
reading to a single authority, this work will 
serve a useful purpose. 
bibliography. 

The monographs by Gray and Buswell 
are ‘“‘sources.”’ Both are concerned pri- 
marily with improvement in reading, the 
latter in normal cases, the former in patho- 
logical. Professor Buswell' reports certain 
improvements in the apparatus for the 


It too has a good 


study of reading which has been in use at 
the University of Chicago for some years 
and shows how certain growth stages were 
traced by means of it, eye-movements being 
regarded throughout as reliably sympto- 
matic of conditions not directly observable. 
First-grade reading is studied more exhaus- 
tively than has hitherto been done. 

Professor Gray presents in great detail 
the results of his experiments in the diagno- 
sis of reading defects and the devising of 
suitable remedial treatment. Accounts of 
individual cases and the exposition of the 
principles illustrated by them make up the 
bulk of the work. School systems able to 
employ specialists for this kind of work 
will find the volume of invaluable assistance 
in planning what to do. 

The book by Mr. Wiley? is primarily a 
manual for use in extension work. The 
author intends that the teacher shall first 
do the studies herself and then pass on the 
instruction to her pupils. The points to be 
made in each chapter are briefly stated at 
the beginning of it, and a selected bibliog- 
raphy follows. The work is of course on 
study, not reading, and belongs in this re- 
view only because of the fact that reading is 
a chief instrument of study. The tend- 
ency, from which Mr. Wiley’s book is not 
wholly free, to identify silent reading and 


study is not to be commended. Too many 
pupils, as it is, imagine they are studying 
when they are merely reading a book in 
preparation for telling the teacher ‘“‘ what it 
says.”’ Asa guide to study on the part of 
teachers, this little book will undoubtedly 
be found of considerable value and will be 
used by many who would not have the 
courage to take up a more pretentious work. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
READING AND SCHOOL EXPANSION 


In the Elementary School Journal tor 
December, 1922, appears the second of a 
series of articles on School Expansion by 
Professor Judd of the University of Chicago. 
His theme is the increase in the use of peri- 
odicals and the extension of the habit of 
general reading and what these demand in 
the way of a reorganized school program. 
He shows by means of facts drawn for the 
most part from the census reports that the 
amount of reading done today in America 
is vastly greater in proportion to the popu- 
lation than it was fifty yearsago. Reading 
in the schools, however, is still taught very 
much as it was then. After a thorough 
training in the fundamental reading habits 
in the first three grades, the pupils in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades should be 
treated to a wide range of informational 
reading. They should have practice in at 
least three or four of the simpler kinds of 
reading, that is, reading for different pur- 
poses. 

The same number of the Elementary 
School Journal contains an article on the in- 
vestigation of topics to be taught in geogra- 
phy, history, and civics which is being car- 
ried on in Winnetka, Illinois, and also a 
brief report of an experiment in developing 
the technique of silent reading by E. N. 


! Fundamental Reading Habits. By Guy T. Buswell. University of Chicago Monograph, June, 1922. 
2 Remedial Cases in Reading. By W.S. Gray. University of Chicago Monograph No. 22, June, 1922. 
* Practice Exercises in Supervised Study and Assimilative Reading. By J. A. Wiley, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 1922. 
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Rhodes of the State Normal School in 
Salem, Massachusetts. 


THE SIZE OF TYPE AS RELATED TO READING 
ABILITY 


An addition to the existing body of 
knowledge with regard to the influence of 
type upon the reader is made by J. H. 
Blackhurst in School and Society for Decem- 
ber 16, 1922. The writer reports the re- 
sults of experiments carried out with forty 
children in the first grade, fifty in the second 
grade, and one hundred in the third and 
fourth grades, the total number of readings 
being 860. The investigation tends to show 
that 18-point type is most readable in the 
third and fourth grades and that the type 
for the grades below should be somewhat 
larger. 


WHY THE PUBLIC CRITICIZES ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS 

Speaking as one of them, Miss Bessie 
Kelly explains in School and Society under 
date of November 18 why the public is 
dissatisfied with the work of elementary 
school teachers. She points out that under 
the circumstances the public school must 
take on all of the duties for which no one 
else is responsible. Many homes are unable 
to supply the necessary training even in 
standards of social behavior. In some com- 
munities, therefore, the school has a tre- 
mendous task. Each teacher is expected 
to instruct so many pupils that she cannot 
give them a sufficient amount of individual 
attention. Moreover, the work is too heavy 
to permit of much self-improvement, and 
teachers cannot come to their tasks with 
minds as well stocked as they ought to be. 
In certain cases the teacher’s standard of 
citizenship is below that of the more exact- 
ing of the community. 

The remedy which Miss Kelly proposes 
is an arrangement by which elementary 
school teachers in service shall have more 
and better opportunity for study. 


CHANGING CONCEPTIONS IN TEACHER 
TRAINING 


Another view of the problem of the 
needs of teachers appears in The Kinder- 
garten and First Grade for December from 
the pen of Miss Luella A. Palmer, Super- 
visor of Kindergartens in New York City. 
Speaking for the most part encouragingly, 
Miss Palmer states that students entering 
the normal school are now required to have 
a more complete preparation than formerly. 
Such subjects as physical culture, voice 
training, music for appreciation and the 
like, moreover, are added to her curriculum. 
Courses of study have shifted their point of 
view so as to put interest in the activities of 
children first. And finally, sufficient atten- 
tion is being given to tests and measure- 
ments to enable a better judgment as to the 
results actually obtained. The case method 
in education should be encouraged but can- 
not take the place of liberal practice. 
Above all, the teacher must be trained to 
realize her new and higher place in the com- 
munity. 


A CURRICULUM STUDY OF LETTER-WRITING 


Stephens College, Missouri, is carrying 
on a series of researches under the direction 
of W. W. Charters of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion, Pittsburgh. One of these relating to 
the curriculum in letter-writing is described 
by Mr. Roy Ivan Johnson, whose article 
appears in the Journal of Educational 
Research for December, 1922. Material 
for the study was collected from three 
groups, namely, women of recognized 
leadership, modern writers of literary let- 
ters, and young women of approximately 
college freshman standing. The items col- 
lected are grouped under such heads as 
“Courtesy,” “‘Informality,”’ ‘‘ Humor,” and 
the like. Special attention is given to mat- 
ters of form. The somewhat surprising 
conclusion is that the primary need in stu- 
dent composition is greater mechanical 
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correctness, though the writer hastens to 
say that the study in no way minimizes the 
elements of personality in letter-writing. 
He adds that the problem of gathering a 
body of subject matter with which to teach 
letter-writing is still unsolved. 


THE NEW BOOKS 
Introductory Psychology for Teachers. Re- 
vised. By Edward K. Strong, Jr. Bal- 
timore, Md.: Warwick & York, 1922. 
Pp. xii+255. 
For teachers, not for students of psychology. 


Brief Introductory Psychology for Teachers. 
By Edward K. Strong, Jr., Baltimore, 
Md.: Warwick & York, 1922. Pp. 
xii+24I. 


The proportion of practical work is large. 


Practice Exercises in Supervised Study and 
Assimilative Reading. A Guide for Di- 
recting the Formation of Efficient Study 
Habits. By J. A. Wiley. Cedar Falls, 
Iowa: lowa State Teachers College, 
1922. Pp. 112. $1.00. 


High School Geography. By R. H. Whit- 
beck. New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. 
Pp.x+577. Illus. and maps. 


The author has sought to show throughout the 
interrelations of man and his environment. 


By Clive Day. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 
Pp. x+676. Maps. $2.50. 

A standard college text revised to date. 


First Principles of Advertising. By Wilbur 
D. Nesbit. New York: Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co., 1922. Pp. vi+111. $1.00. 


Everyday Classics Primer. By Fannie W. 
Dunn, Franklin T. Baker, and Ashley H. 
Thorndike. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1922. Pp. iiit108. Illus. 


Christmas in Many Lands. By Hezekiah 
Butterworth and others. Boston: Page 
Co., 1922. Pp. 259. IIlus. 


A History of Commerce. 
New York: 
1922. 


Textbook Selection. By R. H. Franzen and 
F. B. Knight. Baltimore, Md.: War- 
wick & York, 1922. Pp. 94. 

General criteria, with applications to high-school 
literature and elementary-school geography. 


The Redirection of High School Instruction. 
By Herbert C. Lull and H. B. Wilson. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1921. Pp. 286. 


Certain chapters are devoted to exposition of 
new methods. 


Teacher's Manual — Story Hour Readings. 
By E. C. Hartwell. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1922. 2 vols. Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth Years, pp. 336; Seventh 
and Eight Years, pp. 269. 


Penelope's Problems. By Dorothea Castle- 
hun. Boston: The Page Co., 1922. Pp. 
311. Illus. 


Young people in the country. 


Our Little Feudal Cousin of Long Ago. By 
Laura E. Richards. Boston: The Page 
Co., 1922. Pp. 108. 

Number fifty-six in the long list of ‘‘cousins”’ in 
this series. 

The Romance of Old New England Rooftrees. 
By Mary Caroline Crawford. Becston: 
The Page Co., 1922. Pp. 390. _ Illus. 


Stories connected with the old houses of New 
England. 


Polly the Pagan. Her Lost Love Letters. 
By Isabel Anderson. Boston: The Page 
Co., 1922. Pp. xxii+239. 


An “international” novel. 


Junior Typewriting. By Elizabeth S. 
Adams. New York: Gregg Publishing 
Co., 1922. Pp. xii+96. Illus. $1.00. 


A text for youthful beginners, with copy care- 
fully selected for its vocabulary-building value. 
Everyday Classics First Reader, Teacher's 

Manual. By Fannie W. Dunn. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. 61. 
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The Little Grammar. By E. A. Cross. 
Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press, 1922. 
Pp. xvi+148. 

An attempt to put together just those parts of 
grammar which will actually assist speaking and 
writing. 


The Firelight Fairy Book. By Henry B. 
Beston. Boston: Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 1922. Pp. xiv+258. Illus. 


Modern fairy tales unusually well printed. 


Improving Schools by Standardized Tests. 
By Samuel S. Brooks, under editorship 
of B. R. Buckingham. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1922. Pp. xviii+278. 
$1.75. 

Much of the book is devoted to the discussion of 
method. 


Fundamentals of Business English. By 
Marion Stone Holzinger. Yonkers, N.Y.: 
World Book Co., 1922. Pp. xii+260. 


Primarily for the early years of high school. 


Supervised Study in Mathematics and Sci- 


ence. By S. Clayton Sumner. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. xvi+ 
241. 


Harmonizes with the volumes on history and on 

English in this series. 

Contemporary American Literature. Bib- 
liographies Study Outlines. By 
John M. Manly and Edith Rickert. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1922. 
Pp. xx+188. 


Uniform with Contemporary British Literature, 
by the same authors. 


and 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Making a Recitation Schedule. By Joseph 
Bowden. Published by the author, 24 
Clifton Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1922. 


A Report on Education in China (For Ameri- 
can Educational Authorities). By Paul 
Monroe. New York: Institute of Inter- 


national Education, Third Series, Bulle- 
tin No. 4, 1922. 
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Report of the Dean of Teachers College for the 
Year Ending June 30, 1922. New York: 
Teachers College Bulletin, 14th Series, 
No. 5, November, 1922. 


The Psychology of Reading and Spelling, 
with special reference to disability. By 
Arthur I. Gates. New York: Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 
129, 1922. 


The Improvement of the City Elementary 
School Teacher in Service. By Charles 
Russell. New York: Teachers College 
Contributions to No. 128, 
1922. 


Education, 


Qualities Related to Success in Teaching. 
By Frederic B. Knight. New York: 
Teachers College, 1922. 

Project-Problem Outline Maps of the Con- 
necticut Valley. By Jennie E. Scolley. 
Cambridge, Mass: Ryan & Buker, Inc., 
1921. 


U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s 
Bureau: Office Administration for Organi- 
zations Supervising the Health of Mothers, 
Infants, and Children of Preschool Age, 
by Estelle B. Hunter. Bureau Publica- 
tion No. 101, 1922. 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education Bulletins, 1922: Statistics of 
Teachers’ Colleges and Normal Schools, 
1919-20, by H. R. Bonner; No. 8. Ac- 
credited Secondary Schools in the United 
States, by George F. Zook; No. 11. A 
Kindergarten-First Grade Curriculum, In- 
ternational Kindergarten Union; No. 15. 
Statistics of City School Systems, 1919-20, 
by H. R. Bonner; No. 17. National 
Conference of Junior Colleges, 1920, by 
George F. Zook; No. 19. State Laws Re- 
lating to Education, enacted in 1920 and 
1921, compiled by William R. Hood; No. 
20. Record of Current Educational Publi- 
cations to May 15, 1922; No. 21. Statis- 
tics of Kindergartens, 1919-20; No. 22. 
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